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NOTE 

Many  pages  in  this  little  book  are  directly  quoted 
from  articles,  reports  and  letters  of  Bishop  Hare. 
Many  more  would  be  marked  as  being  substantially 
quoted,  if  there  existed  any  marks  generally  recognized 
as  indicating  degrees  of  quotation.  Indeed,  the  book 
may  be  considered  as  hardly  more  than  a  compilation 
so  little  of  it  is  in  a  true  sense  original,  so  much  of 
it  practically  Bishop  Hare's  own  description  of  scenes 
and  events  in  his  life. 

Two  great  Bishops  have  sketched  a  real  missionary. 
Bishop  Patteson's  picture  is  of  what  he  ought  not 
to  be:  —  "A  m.an  with  ideal  notions  of  coral  islands  and 
groves  will  not  do  for  a  missionary;  a  man  who  thinks 
he  makes  a  sacrifice  will  not  do;  above  all  a  half- 
taught  gentleman  will  not  do." 

Bishop  Hare  outlines  a  positive  character.  —  "A 
man  who  seeks  for  souls  and  not  for  place;  a  man 
who  will  seek  though  he  be  not  sought;  a  man  who 
hankers  not  to  work  before  men's  eyes  on  Church 
superstructure,  if  only  he  can  lay  beneath  God's  eye 
the  hidden  but  enduring  foundation;  a  man  whose 
tone  and  manner  and  preaching  show  that  he  him- 
self intimately  knows  and  adores  that  Friend  and 
Saviour  of  men  Whom  he  proclaims." 

Each  of  these  men  was  a  real  missionary. 
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Chapter  I 
SHAPING  THE  INSTRUMENT 

On  May  17,  1838,  there  came  to  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  George  Elmer  Hare,  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a  little  son  who  was  to  be 
God's  chief  human  instrument  in  the  transformation 
of  a  tribe  of  savages  into  gentle,  worshipful  citizens 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  William  Hobart,  they 
christened  him;  for  he  was  a  grandson  of  the  third 
Bishop  of  New  York,  John  Henry  Hobart. 

Many  strong  lives  blended  in  the  making  of  the  child. 
Keen  lawyer,  great  scientist,  valiant  bishop,  learned 
scholar,  austere  puritan,  truthful  Quaker,  conservative 
Anglican,  industrious  pioneer,  were  numbered  among  his 
forebears;  and  many  a  steadfast,  self- forgetting,  brave, 
young-hearted,  home-loving  woman  had  contributed 
something  to  the  wonderfully  rounded  character  of 
the  future  Bishop.  God  sent  the  child  into  the  midst 
of  a  happy,  wholesome,  fun-loving  family  of  boys  and 
girls  where  were  developed  his  readiness  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances,  his  quick  perception  of  and 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others, 
his  sane,  devout  faith  —  the  qualities  which  made  him 
so  "beautiful  in  the  little  things  of  life."  One  knowing 
the  man  reads  back  to  a  boy,  frank,  yet  reserved;  full 
of  fun,  yet  serious;  a  bit  of  a  tease,  yet  tender;  a  boy 
with  a  high  scorn  of  everything  low  or  tricky,  yet  no 
puritan.  Early  he  formed  a  habit  in  which,  as  he  him- 
self wrote,  he  found  great  satisfaction  and  profit  — 
the  "lighting  upon  and  cherishing  forms  of  words, 
maxims,  poems,  etc.,  which  seemed  to  him  to  express 
in  terse  and  effective  way  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  ought  to  guide  life."    How  he  used  them  is  well 


illustrated  by  a  tragic  event  in  his  childhood.  When 
but  a  child,  an  elder  brother  was  cut  down  by  a  sudden 
accident,  and  it  fell  to  the  little  boy  to  go  for  the  doc- 
tor. As  he  ran  terror-stricken  through  streets  and 
alleys,  he  strengthened  himself  by  repeating  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm.  Thus  he  early  found  Him  on 
whom  his  soul  rested. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  other  of  his  stored  treasures. 
One  comes  upon  them  jotted  down  in  his  diaries.  On 
one  page  we  find  this: 

"In  woe  hold  out  — 
In  joy  hold  in." 

On  another  page  we  find: 

"Bonar's  hymn  beginning,  'Make  Use  of  Me,  O 
God,'  has  been  the  familiar  cry  of  my  heart,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  text,  *If  a  man  purge  himself, 
he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified  and  meet 
for  his  Master's  use  and  prepared  unto  every  good 
work.'  In  dark  days,  when  it  was  often  very  hard, 
try  as  one  might,  to  see  the  right  thing  and  harder 
still  to  do  it  —  and  of  such  days  I  have  known  not  a 
few  —  the  refrain  of  my  life  was  the  hymn: 
'O  thou  to  whose  all-searching  sight 
The  darkness  shineth  as  the  light,' 

especially,  perhaps,  the  verse  beginning: 

'When  rising  floods  my  soul  o'erflow. 
When  sinks  my  heart  in  waves  of  woe.' 

I'd  repeat  and  repeat  this  hymn  to  myself  as  I  stood 
at  the  altar,  when  a  hymn  was  being  sung  which  seemed 
to  have  no  call  for  me,  and  I  often  repeated  it  as  a 
heaven-blest  soporific  when  I  lay  awake,  tossing  upon 
my  bed  at  night." 


When  the  little  boy  was  five  years  old,  the  family 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  From  his  tenth  to  his  seven- 
teenth year  we  find  him  in  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
in  the  first  rank  of  students.  Of  his  early  school  life 
he  used  to  tell  the  girls  of  All  Saints'  School,  —  how 
big  and  bewildering  everything  seemed,  boys  rushing 
here  and  there,  himself  so  little  and  timid  and  strange. 
As  he  told  the  story  the  beautiful  face  of  the  white 
haired  man  would  grow  young  again  as  he  recalled  a 
simple  act  of  manly  gentleness  of  a  big  boy  who  found 
him  frightened  and  shrinking  on  a  stairway  and  said, 
"Come  with  me,  little  fellow.    I  will  take  care  of  you." 

In  the  fall  of  1855  he  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Again  he  put  himself  in  the  front  rank;  but 
trouble  with  his  eyes  and  desire  to  spare  his  father 
expense  caused  him  to  close  his  college  course  at  the 
end  of  his  Junior  year. 

As  a  child  he  had  been  called  "Doc,"  partly  because 
he  was  wont  to  make  and  administer  bread  pills  to  his 
playmates,  partly  because  he  had  once  found  a  torn 
rabbit,  had  sewed  up  its  wound  and  his  patient  had 
hopped  contentedly  away.  The  family  assumed  that 
he  would  study  medicine:  a  physician  uncle  bequeathed 
him  his  instruments.  But  it  was  a  doctor  of  another 
sort  the  young  man  was  called  to  be.  The  ministry 
was  "in  the  family,"  so  to  speak.  Not  only  his  own 
and  his  mother's  father,  but  ancestors  for  generations 
had  been  clergymen  of  note.  As  happens  so  often  in 
life,  he  was  at  first  repelled  by  that  which  later  claimed 
him.  "Time  was,"  he  used  to  say,  "when  I  would 
rather  have  been  left  alone  with  a  bear  than  with  a 
clergyman."  At  the  time  of  leaving  college  a  minister 
he  knew  he  must  be.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  and  a 


teacher  in  St.  Mark's  School.  Hardly  twenty-one  when 
admitted  to  the  diaconate,  he  became  at  twenty-three 
the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Chestnut  Hill.  On 
October  30,  of  the  same  year,  he  married  Mary  Armory 
Howe,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  D.  W.  Howe, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

A  son  came  to  complete  the  family  circle;  but  the 
young  mother  began  to  fail.  In  the  hope  of  finding 
strength  for  her,  they  went  to  the  middle  west,  where 
Mr.  Hare  for  a  time  supplied  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
St.  Paul.  Bishop  Hare  used  sometimes  to  tell  of  expe- 
ditions to  hunt  fresh  milk  in  the  little  villages  where 
they  stopped  and  of  improvising  a  cradle  for  the  baby 
from  the  drawer  of  a  bureau  in  their  hotel  room. 

He  told,  too,  of  the  strong  appeal  the  pathetic 
plight  of  the  Indians  made  upon  him  at  a  time  when 
the  helplessness  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him 
made  him  peculiarly  sympathetic  towards  the  suffer- 
ing and  unfortimate.  On  the  streets  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  Mr.  Hare  and  his  wife  saw  placards 
offering  $250.00  a  piece  for  the  heads  of  Sioux  Indians. 
Those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  massacre  of  1862, 
even  those  who  had  befriended  the  whites  in  that 
awful  slaughter  were  not  excepted  in  this  brutal  notice. 
From  St.  Paul  he  wrote  to  the  children  of  his  Sunday 
School  in  Philadelphia  the  first  of  many  appeals  made 
to  the  children  of  the  Church  for  their  sympathy  and 
interest  in  missions.  "I  want  to  interest  you  in  the 
poor  Indians  of  whom  I  have  lately  seen  a  great  deal. 
There  is  a  war  raging  in  this  state  against  them,  so 
that  now  we  never  see  them;  but  when  I  was  in  Mar- 
quette on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  I  saw  a  number 
of  them  every  day  —  sometimes  they  were  lounging 
about  the  streets,  sometimes  picking  berries  in  the 


woods,  and  at  other  times  paddling  their  canoes  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  *  *  *  But,  though  no  one 
taught  them  what  was  good,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  taught  them  what  was  evil. 

"As  I  sat  in  my  room  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  heard 
an  unusual  noise,  and,  on  looking  out  of  my  window, 
I  found  that  some  of  the  white  people  had  got  about 
a  dozen  Indians  together  to  make  the  day  hideous 
with  their  savage  exhibition.  There  they  stood  before 
the  hotel,  almost  naked,  and  so  bedaubed  with  paint 
and  set  off  with  feathers  that  they  were  frightful  to 
look  upon.  At  a  given  signal  they  began  to  dance. 
They  pounded  the  earth  with  their  feet,  they  crouched 
upon  the  ground,  they  leaped  and  sang,  and  whooped 
and  yelled,  occasionally  firing  their  guns  into  the  air, 
until  I  was  sickened  of  the  indecent  sight."  He  then 
described  how  patiently  the  Christian  leaven  had  been 
hid  among  the  Sioux,  or  Dakota  Indians  in  Minnesota; 
how  it  slowly  worked  until  just  as  a  little  Christian 
band  had  been  gathered  and  a  church  almost  completed 
for  their  use,  'The  savage  Indians  made  an  attack 
on  the  whites,  murdering  and  taking  prisoners  men, 
womien  and  children.  Not  one  of  the  Christian  Indians 
joined  in  these  outrages.  On  the  contrary,  they  warned 
the  missionary  and  his  teachers,  they  hid  the  Church 
Bible  from  the  savages,  and,  when  they  had  succeeded 
in  getting  some  of  the  white  prisoners  away  from  their 
captors,  they  sent  them  in  safety  to  General  Sibley, 
who  was  coming  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  punish 
those  who  had  committed  the  outrages.  Thus  they 
proved  themselves  Christians  indeed.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment passed  a  law  that  all  the  Indian  tribes  should 
be  sent  away  from  the  state,  and  so  the  Christian 
friendly  Indians,  though  they  had  done  all  they  could 


to  help  the  whites,  were  brought  to  Fort  SnelUng  and 
were  there  tried  to  find  whether  they  had  joined  in  the 
massacre.  If  they  had  been  found  guilty,  they  would 
have  been  hanged;  but  they  were  all  pronounced 
innocent,  and  sent  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their 
homes  to  a  place  they  had  never  seen  before  on  the 
Upper  Missouri  (Crow  Creek).  But  God  meant  that 
the  white  man's  cruelty  should  turn  out  for  the  Indian's 
eternal  good,  and  so,  having  no  one  else  to  flee  to  in 
their  misery,  they  fled  to  Christ.  While  at  Fort  Snelling 
nearly  one  hundred  Indians  were  baptized." 

Thus  he  began  championing  those  who  were  later  to 
be  his  own  flock,  though  little  did  he  dream  it  then. 

After  a  few  months  he  took  his  frail  wife  back  to 
Philadelphia.  They  had  been  married  only  four  brief 
years  when  the  young  mother  slipped  away.  What  the 
loss  meant  to  Mr.  Hare  may  be  judged  from  his  own 
words,  spoken  long  after  Mrs.  Hare  left  him:  "Thirty 
years  ago  today  the  light  of  my  eyes  was  taken  from 
me.  She  has  been  gone  thirty  years,  but  I  think  of 
her  today  with  the  most  adoring  love,  and  she  lives  in 
me  in  a  way  no  one  can  know." 

"No  one  can  know?"  Were  not  the  fruits  of  that 
hidden  life  manifested  in  his  intense  faith  in  the  home, 
his  chivalrous  respect  for  womanhood,  in  his  marvelous 
understanding  of  woman's  nature  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  him  generously  to  admit  them  as  co-laborers, 
staunch  friends  and  constant  supporters  of  his  work? 


II. 


GOD'S  CALL. 

In  1871  Mr.  Hare  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  Into  the  new  work 
he  poured  every  power  of  mind  and  body.  His  S3mi- 
pathetic  imagination,  his  ability  to  quickly  analyze 
a  situation,  his  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  a  sane 
perspective,  made  him  invaluable.  He  roused  the 
Church  at  home  to  a  sense  of  her  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  in  foreign  lands.  He  gave  those  at  the 
front  the  strengthening  assurance  that  their  labors 
and  their  needs  were  not  unheeded  at  home.  So  enthus- 
iastic and  successful  was  he  that  in  October,  1871,  the 
House  of  Bishops  nominated  him  for  the  Bishopric  of 
Cape  Palmas  in  Africa;  but  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  felt  that  such  a  step  would  narrow 
rather  than  enlarge  his  usefulness,  and  would  be  a 
blow  to  the  foreign  work;  so,  after  conference,  the 
nomination  was  withdrawn.  Evidently  the  House 
of  Bishops  was  convinced  that  the  young  secretary 
was  the  sort  of  man  to  make  the  right  kind  of  mission- 
ary bishop,  for,  on  All  Saints  Day,  1872,  they  again 
selected  him  —  this  time  to  head  a  mission  to  savage 
heathen  encysted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  body  of  the  nation, 
where  their  presence  had  long  been  an  irritation  and 
was  becoming  a  running  sore.  Mr.  Hare  felt  that  he 
was  accomplishing  the  task  at  which  the  Church  had 
set  him  as  Foreign  Secretary.  He  was  bound  by  affec- 
tionate sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  foreign  staff. 
He  had  accepted  the  representations  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  in  the  matter  of  Cape  Palmas  as  indicating 
where  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would  have  him 
personally  serve.     His  first  thought,  therefore,  was 


that  duty  would  keep  him  where  he  was;  but,  as  he 
faced  the  question,  the  call  to  the  Indian  work  became 
imperative.  The  fact  that  they  were  a  heathen  people 
clearly  connected  them  with  his  work  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  fact  that  they  were  a  people  whom  the 
white  men  in  America  "had  wronged  more  than  they 
had  wronged  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth," 
and  that  they  were  at  his  very  door,  made  their  claim 
seem  to  him  more  sacred  than  that  of  any  other  race. 
Moreover,  he  held  that  clergymen  of  this  Church  are 
men  under  authority  who  cannot  safely  disobey  orders. 
The  decision  cost  a  bitter  struggle;  but  when  it  was 
made  he  said,  "Never  did  I  take  up  anything  in  my  life 
more  from  the  motion  of  my  soul." 

In  St.  Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia,  already  associa- 
ted with  many  of  his  most  sacred  memories  —  St. 
Luke's,  where  he  had  begun  his  ministry,  where  his 
marriage  had  been  solemnized,  where  the  triumphant 
burial  service  had  committed  his  wife's  body  to  the 
earth  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  there,  on 
January  9,  1873,  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends, 
he  heard  the  charge:  "Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a 
shepherd,  not  a  wolf;  feed  them,  devour  them  not. 
Hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the  sick,  bind  up  the  broken, 
bring  again  the  outcasts,  seek  the  lost.  Be  so  merciful 
that  you  be  not  too  remiss;  so  minister  discipline, 
that  3^ou  forget  not  mercy,"  and  with  his  whole  being 
he  vowed,  "I  will  so  do,  the  Lord  being  my  helper." 

The  new  Bishop  of  Niobrara  busied  himself  closing  up 
the  affairs  of  his  office  as  Foreign  Secretary;  then,  on 
April  7,  1873,  he  turned  his  face  westward,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  the  Lord  who  had  called  him  would  give 
him  the  courage  and  wisdom  which  his  task  demanded. 

The  election  of  a  Bishop  for  the  Indians  was  the 
result  of  no  sudden  impulse  in  the  General  Convention. 


It  was  the  fruit  of  many  prayers  arid  much  noble  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  little  band  of  Church  people,  notably, 
Bishops  Whipple  and  Clarkson,  Mr.  William  Welsh, 
and  certain  women  who  had  furnished  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  financial  support  of  the  mission  to  the 
Indians.  The  unanswerable  argument  of  a  successful 
mission  was  already  before  the  Church;  for  the  Oneidas 
of  eastern  Wisconsin  had,  since  their  removal  from  New 
York,  cleared  20,000  acres  of  forest  land  with  their 
own  hands,  established  themselves  on  farms,  put  up 
decent  houses  for  their  families,  erected  a  Church  with 
their  own  funds,  and  had  for  twenty  years  enjoyed 
the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Goodenough.  In 
Minnesota,  in  1860,  Bishop  Whipple  had  ordained 
the  Rev.  S.  D.  Hinman  and  sent  him  to  do  what  he 
could  for  the  Sioux  located  at  Red  Wood,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state.  Visiting  from  tent  to  tent, 
doing  deeds  of  kindness,  teaching  the  children,  the 
missionary  won  among  them  first  a  place  for  himself 
and  then  for  his  message.  When  the  band  was  com- 
pelled to  move  across  the  border  into  Dakota,  he  shared 
the  suffering  of  their  journey  and  finally  settled  with 
them  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  northern 
Nebraska.  There,  under  his  encouragement,  they 
began  to  succeed  in  farming.  At  the  end  of  eight  years. 
Bishop  Clarkson  wrote,  "I  really  think  there  is  noth- 
ing in  our  day,  on  this  continent,  more  interesting  to 
visit  than  this  Santee  Indian  Mission.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  Christian  man  to  spend  a  single  day  among  the 
monuments  and  results  of  this  heroic  Christian  effort, 
without  the  profoundest  emotions  of  gratitude,  and 
the  deepest  feelings  of  wonder  and  awe.  *  *  * 
Should  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
mission be  carried  out  by  Congress,  all  the  Indian 


tribes  roaming  in  the  northwest  will  be  concentrated 
in  one  great  territory  north  of  Nebraska  and  west 
of  Dakota.  Schools  and  Missions  will  be  established 
among  them.  //  this  plan  should  be  consummated, 
our  Church  should  send  a  Bishop  there  with  his  presby- 
ters, deacons,  catechists  and  schools.  It  would  be  more 
than  enough  work  for  one  Bishop,  and  it  would  be 
a  work  which,  in  the  right  hands,  would  produce 
great  results  in  a  little  while.  *  *  *  i  hope  we  shall 
have  grace  and  faith  to  take  this  step  and  send  into 
this  great  Indian  nation,  soon  to  be  established,  a 
Bishop  who  shall  have  the  spiritual  care  of  them." 
At  the  time  when  the  Church  yielded  to  such  argu- 
ments by  the  appointment  and  consecration  of  Bishop 
Hare,  three  missions  were  established  among  the 
Santees;  three  of  their  young  men  had  received  ordi- 
nation (Paul  Mazakute  to  the  priesthood,  Daniel 
Hemans  and  Luke  C.  Walker  to  the  diaconate).  Across 
the  river  in  Dakota  Territory  there  existed  three  other 
stations  among  the  Yanktons  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cook;  while  a  hundred  miles  farther 
up  the  Missouri,  the  Rev.  H.  Burt  at  Crow  Creek  and 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland  at  Lx)wer  Brule  had  inserted 
the  entering  wedge  of  Christianity!  Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  fifty  miles  to 
the  north  among  the  Cheyenne  River  people.  Among 
a  little  band  of  Poncas,  too,  the  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey, 
his  mother,  Miss  Ives  and  Sister  Mary  Graves  had  been 
doing  what  they  could  for  a  starving,  discouraged 
people.  It  was  the  "fullness  of  time,"  when  absolute 
consecration,  statesmanship,  resourcefulness,  unflinch- 
ing moral  and  physical  courage,  and  power  to  reach 
the  ear  and  hearts  of  the  laity,  could  make  the  mission 
to  the  Dakotas  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements 


of  the  American  Church.  To  the  enterprise  so  worthily- 
begun,  Bishop  Hare  devoted  himself  wholly.  It  was 
like  him  to  seek  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  the 
problem  by  studying  at  first  hand  the  condition  of 
the  Oneidas  and  the  tribes  of  Indian  Territory.  He 
went  with  all  the  windows  of  his  mind  open,  ready  to 
learn  from  the  humblest,  ready  to  see  in  the  worst 
possibilities  for  good,  seeking  for  material  to  build  with, 
not  for  structures  to  pull  down.  His  visit  to  the  Oneidas 
was  full  of  joy  to  them  and  to  him.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  sense  of  kinship  which  drew  them  together;  for 
his  grandfather  had  been  the  friend  and  Bishop  of 
their  grandfathers  back  in  New  York.  What  more 
natural  and  beautiful  than  that  they  should  bring  their 
children  to  be  confirmed  by  the  grandson  of  him  who 
had  confirmed  their  parents?  The  Church  was  filled  — 
floor,  galleries,  windows  —  with  delighted  Indians,  and 
for  Bishop  Hare  it  was  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  the 
many  happy  Easters  of  his  life. 

From  Oneida  he  went  to  Indian  Territory.  On 
that  journey  he  learned  this  very  practical  lesson: 
that  in  a  land  where  porters  and  cabs  do  not  abound, 
much  luggage  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  He  began 
then  and  there  that  process  of  elimination  which  later 
resulted  in  a  compact  traveling  equipment  which  was 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  inexperienced  fellow 
travelers. 

On  his  way  north,  Bishop  Hare  stopped  in  Omaha 
and  had  a  helpful  conference  with  Bishop  Clarkson, 
from  whose  shoulders  he  was  taking  the  mission  among 
the  Dakotas.  Then  on  to  his  field  he  went,  reaching 
Yankton  April  29,  three  weeks  after  he  said  good-bye 
to  his  friends  in  New  York.  Dakota  did  not  give  him 
a  smiling  welcome.     A   frightful  blizzard  had  just 


howled  and  scoured  across  her  plains,  freezing  out  the 
life  and  burying  the  bodies  of  cattle.  Before  its  blast 
Custer's  daring  cavalry  had  fled,  abandoning  horses 
and  tents.  The  storm  was  over;  but  drifts  still  re- 
mained and  the  scattered  carcasses  of  cattle  and  horses 
told  the  pitiful  story. 

One  can  picture  the  slender,  clear-eyed  young  man, 
restrained,  yet  eager,  as  he  met  at  their  several  posts 
for  the  first  time  the  thirteen  who  were  to  be  his  yoke- 
fellows in  the  Gospel.  Full  of  admiration  for  their 
courage,  with  winning  smile  and  courtly  grace  he 
greets  them.  With  alert  attention  and  keen  sympathy 
he  listens  to  the  story  of  their  disappointments  and 
their  successes,  their  fears  and  hopes. 

As  promptly  as  weather  allowed,  he  visited  all  the 
stations.  Twice  during  the  first  six  months  he  made 
the  round-Santee,  Yankton,  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule, 
Cheyenne  —  three  hundred  miles  over  uninhabited 
country.  Of  the  men  and  women  he  found  in  the  field 
he  \\TOte  in  his  first  report  to  the  Board  of  Missions: 
"I  know  that  without  steady  self  reliance,  high-strung 
courage,  and  readiness  to  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  the  workers  had  retreated  months  ago..  They 
are  heroes  and  heroines,  and  that  not  in  the  lower 
realms  of  courage.  I  read  their  names  with  tears  of 
thankfulness  that  God  has  given  them  such  grace, 
and  blessed  me  with  the  privilege  of  hearing  them  call 
me  their  Bishop."  As  he  traveled  about  observing, 
comparing,  weighing,  consulting  with  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, the  Bishop's  mind  was  revolving  plans  for  the 
complete  conquest  of  the  Dakota  Indians,  39,000  of 
whom  were  still  roaming  the  prairies,  neither  having 
nor  desiring  a  settled  home.  How  were  they  to  be 
reached?     At    several    points    the    government   had 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  FELLOWSHIP 

Yankton  Mission 

In  a  little  room  built  against  the  side  of  the  log  church  which  stood  on  this 
site,  Bishop  Hare  lived  the  first  part  of  his  episcopate. 


established  agencies  where  rations  were  issued.  Near 
them  Indians  who  desired  to  try  the  white  man's  ways 
found  shelter  from  the  taunts  and  persecutions  of  their 
wild  brethren.  Such  were  the  "three  measures  of  meal," 
in  which  the  Christian  leaven  might  be  mixed.  The 
Bishop  chose  for  his  cathedral  a  little  log  building, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship,  Yankton  Agency. 
He  determined  to  make  the  territory  connected  with 
an  agency  the  field  of  a  single  presbyter,  and  to  group 
around  the  agency  church  all  missions  which  might 
be  established  on  that  reservation  —  for  a  Church 
built  at  an  agency  would  have  some  prospect  of  per- 
manence. Such  a  centre  was  the  logical  place,  too, 
for  a  missionary  dwelling.  As  for  building  elsewhere, 
the  Bishop's  plan  was  to  wait  until  a  camp  seemed 
fixed  and  the  people  gave  substantial  evidence  by  their 
contributions  that  they  wished  a  chapel. 

What  he  had  seen  in  Indian  Territory  and  elsewhere 
convinced  the  Bishop  that  in  no  way  could  the  older 
Indians  be  reached  so  readily  as  through  the  children. 
Boarding-schools  promised  far  greater  results  than  the 
already  existing  day-schools,  not  only  because  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  regular  attendance  in  the  day-schools 
of  children  living  in  camps,  but  because  in  boarding- 
schools  the  influence  of  Christian  living  would  have 
uninterrupted  play.  Bishop  Hare  determined  to  open 
small  home  schools  wherever  opportunity  offered, 
and  each  missionary  household  was  asked  to  take  a 
few  children.  These  schools  were  the  first  boarding- 
schools  of  any  kind  for  Indians.  From  the  children 
in  such  schools  he  looked  confidently  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  band  of  unconscious  but  most  effective 
missionaries.  It  was  the  method  of  the  Indian  himself 
Bishop  Hare  delighted  to  tell  this  story:    "A  chief  of 


Mr.  Cook's  Yanktons  said  to  me  once,  himself  being 
a  Christian,  'I  wish  you  would  baptize  my  grandchil- 
dren.' I  asked  whether  their  parents  were  baptized. 
He  answered,  'No,  they  are  quite  wild.'  He  saw  that 
I  hesitated,  and  added,  'My  friend,  the  old  antelope 
about  here  are  very  wild  and  fleet,  and  it  is  hard  to 
catch  them.  So  our  young  men  run  down  the  young 
ones,  and  then  the  old  antelopes  come  nosing  round 
to  find  their  young,  and  the  young  men  catch  the  old 
antelopes,  too.  And  I  thought  that  if  you  caught  my 
little  grandchildren,  perhaps  you  could  catch  their 
parents,  too.'  " 

There  was  little  delay  in  putting  the  boarding-school 
idea  into  execution.  Before  Bishop  Hare  had  been  a 
year  in  the  field  the  day-school  at  Santee  had  become 
St.  Mary's  Industrial  Boarding-School.  Other  schools 
for  girls  were  opened  at  Yankton  Agency  and  Crow 
Creek.  Mr.  Swift  began  a  school  for  boys  at  Cheyenne 
Agency  and  the  Bishop  had  well  under  way  St.  Paul's 
School  for  boys  at  Yankton  Agency,  which  he  designed 
to  be  of  higher  grade  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
catechists  and  missionaries.  In  it  he  made  his  home  and 
threw  into  it  the  directing,  inspiring  power  of  his  own 
personality.  "It  has  all  along  been  my  hope  in  plan- 
ning the  school,"  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Board, 
"that  it  would  prove  to  the  wilder  tribes  about  us 
through  the  reports  of  travellers  what  the  heaven  given 
star  was  to  men  of  old.  The  dwelling  place,  I  pray, 
of  love  and  joy  and  peace."  Happy  homes,  indeed, 
they  became,  where  the  bodies  and  minds  and  souls 
of  the  children  were  trained,  not  for  some  impossible 
ideal,  but  for  the  life  that  must  be  lived  in  tipi  and  little 
log  house  in  such  fashion  as  to  fit  the  soul  for  life 
hereafter.     Tasks  that  the  Bishop  himself  was  not 


ashamed  to  do,  the  boys  who  admired  him  were  soon 
ready  to  undertake;  and  whatever  the  Bishop  did, 
he  did  well.  He  could  show  the  boys  how  to  swing 
an  axe,  use  spade  or  shovel,  drive  a  nail,  rub  down  and 
harness  a  horse,  or  how  to  make  a  bed,  clean  and  fill 
a  lamp,  or  wash  dishes.  The  boys  of  St.  Paul's  school 
soon  learned  to  do  all  these  things.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  schools  were  made  self-serving.  The  children 
worked  in  squads  in  dormitory,  dining-room,  kitchen, 
laundry,  garden  and  field,  and  they  were  accustomed  to 
having  the  Bishop  inspect  their  work.  When  he  started 
on  the  rounds,  the  children  about  him,  sometimes 
one  would  dart  away  to  make  sure  that  everything  was 
as  it  should  be.  "Shall  I  find  the  sheets  smooth,  I 
wonder?"  perhaps  he  would  say,  and  turn  back  the 
coverlet.  "Are  all  the  comers  clean?"  he  might  ask 
the  sweeping  squad,  as  he  looked  to  see  whether  the 
broom  had  missed  the  more  obscure  parts  of  the  floor. 
What  a  shy,  glad  smile  greeted  the  words  of  commenda- 
tion the  Bishop  loved  to  speak  with  his  hand  resting 
on  the  child's  head.  How  the  children  looked  forward 
to  his  coming!  Keen  eyes  watched  the  road  and  caught 
sight  of  his  wagon  still  off  on  the  horizon.  Eager  feet 
rushed  off  to  the  gate,  dark  eyes  shining,  white  teeth 
gleaming,  glad  smiles  welcoming  the  dear  "Biship" 
who  cared  so  much  that  each  child  should  do  well. 
His  schools  became  indeed  like  the  wise  men's  star.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  had  to  pick  their  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  all  the  girls  at  St.  Mary's 
School,  except  two  who  were  married,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  return.  Boys  walked  twenty,  one  hundred, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  find  a  place  in  St.  Paul's. 
In  later  years,  when  the  superintendents  of  government 
schools  had  to  scour  the  country  for  pupils  to  fill  their 


schools,  the  Chttrch  schools  had  to  turn  away  children 
for  the  lack  of  room.  When  Church  schools  burned, 
the  Indians  themselves  have  promptly  given  of  their 
scant  means  to  rebuild  them. 

In  August  of  his  first  year  as  Bishop,  Bishop  Hare 
called  the  first  of  those  Indian  convocations  which 
have  since  become  the  most  wonderful  witness  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  western  world  to  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  arrest  and  win  and  regenerate  savage 
nature.  From  the  beginning,  lay  people  have  had  a 
large  share  in  the  councils  of  the  Dakota  Mission;  for 
the  Bishop  believed  in  trusting  people  with  all  the 
responsibility  they  could  carry.  In  this  first  gathering, 
"Every  grade  of  Indian  progress  was  represented," 
recorded  Bishop  Hare,  "from  the  lay  delegates  of  the 
Santees  —  the  foremost  in  improvement  —  to  the 
Yanktonais  delegates,  but  just  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  better  way  and  hardly  recovered  from 
bewilderment  at  the  discovery."  The  Indians  joined 
with  animation  in  the  discussions,  questioned  the 
Bishop  as  to  his  plans  for  the  mission,  and  showed  the 
awakening  of  their  consciences  and  the  birth  of  zeal 
for  better  things  by  pleading  that  the  missionaries 
should  be  more  earnest  in  urging  the  people  to  higher 
morality.  The  Bishop  had  the  joy  of  crowning  the 
service  with  his  first  ordination,  in  which  William  A. 
Schubert  was  made  a  deacon  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Cleveland  and  Hemans  (the  latter  an  Indian)  were 
advanced  to  the  priesthood. 

Though  those  first  months  brought  to  the  young 
Bishop  much  satisfaction,  they  also  brought  much 
strain.  The  year  1874  was  freighted  with  greater  trials 
of  physical  strength  and  moral  courage,  tests  of  patience 
and  faith.     The  very  elements  seemed  to  contend 


against  the  mission.  Howling  winds  with  the  mercury 
below  zero  swept  the  plains  during  the  long  winter. 
Summer  brought  merciless  heat  and  prolonged  drought. 
Instead  of  golden  grain  to  reward  the  work  of  the 
Indians  on  their  little  farms,  harvest  time  brought  a 
plague  of  grasshoppers  to  clear  away  the  remnants  of 
the  parched  crops.  Early  in  February  an  ominous 
cloud  arose.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Whetstone 
and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies  had  been  troubled  each 
winter  by  the  wilder  Indians,  connected  with  the  Upper 
Brule  and  Ogalala  tribes,  when  joined  by  their  still 
wilder  neighbors  to  the  north,  —  the  Minneconjous, 
Sans  Arcs,  Uncpapas,  etc.,  whom  hunger  drove  into  the 
regions  where  the  hated  white  man  distributed  rations. 
They  harrassed  the  Indians  who  wished  to  settle  on  the 
land,  ran  off  their  stock,  intimidated  the  agents.  The 
first  week  in  February  a  band,  —  perhaps  more  than 
one  band  —  of  about  a  hundred  turbulent  bloods  organ- 
ized war  parties,  and  to  robberies  added  the  murder 
of  several  white  men,  two  of  them  officers  of  the  United 
State  army.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  less  than  ten 
thousand  of  the  forty  thousand  Dakotas  estimated  to 
inhabit  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  had  been  touched 
by  the  influence  of  civilization,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
whole  Northwest  became  uneasy,  fearing  an  explosion 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  found  their  native 
sources  of  food  fast  disappearing  and  themselves  driven 
nearer  and  nearer  submission,  willing  or  not,  to  the 
authority  of  the  government.  At  this  critical  time,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  turned  to  a  man  whose  loyalty 
to  truth,  profoimd  respect  for  authority,  tactful  yet 
commanding  personality  and  discriminating  sympathy 
for  the  Indians  had  already  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
influence,  —  the    young  Bishop  of    Niobrara,  —  and 


urged  him  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  commission  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  high-handed  disorders  at  Whet- 
stone and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies  and  to  recommend  a 
line  of  policy  which  should  effectually  end  them.  Be- 
sides the  fact  that  his  immediate  work  was  held  at  bay 
by  the  hostile  element  among  the  Indians,  other  reasons 
made  it  clear  to  Bishop  Hare  that  he  could  not  honor- 
ably refuse  the  appointment.  The  agents  at  the  Whet- 
stone and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies  had  been  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Indian  Commission  of  the 
Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 
Whether  justly  or  not,  many  people  felt  that  the  Church 
was  in  some  sense  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  agents. 
To  refuse  the  chairmanship  might  make  it  appear  that 
he  feared  the  results  of  an  investigation,  or  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  stand  by  the  agents  in  their  hour  of  need; 
for  not  a  few  believed  the  agents  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  So  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  region  he 
went  with  his  fellow  commissioners,  accompanied  by 
a  small  troop  of  U.  S.  cavalry,  to  meet  several  thousand 
of  the  restless  savages  in  council.  As  they  sat  one  day, 
backed  by  the  cavalry,  facing  a  great  semicircle  of 
chiefs  and  braves,  beyond  which  daredevil  young 
fellows  galloped  yelling  and  shooting  their  rifles  into 
the  air.  Spotted  Tail  (feeling  possible  that  this  small 
body  of  white  men  face  to  face  with  his  thousands  of 
strong  men  represented  the  true  relative  strength  of 
the  two  peoples)  intimated  to  the  commissioners  that 
they  might  better  return  home.  Suddenly  he  gave  a 
signal.  Every  Indian  ran,  threw  himself  into  his 
saddle,  wheeled  and  faced  the  commissioners,  gun  in 
hand.  In  that  tense  moments  the  apparent  calmness 
of  the  whites  may  have  convinced  the  chief  that 
strength  is  not  always  where  it  appears  to  be,  or  that, 


in  any  case,  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor." 
By  whatever  impulse  moved,  he  gave  another  signal, 
and  with  a  parting  yell  the  red  men  galloped  away  and 
disappeared.  '"You  see  I  could  have  killed  you  in  a 
minute  by  raising  my  hand,"  said  Spotted  Tail  to  the 
commissioners.  "Go  back  and  tell  the  Great  Father 
what  I  have  done  and  what  he  must  do."  "My  heart 
stood  still  for  an  instant,"  Bishop  Hare  confessed  in 
telling  the  incident. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Hare,  showed  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  disturbance 
was  the  influx  of  hungry,  lawless  Indians  from  the 
northwest  who  had  never  acknowledged  any  relation 
with  the  United  States  Government.  The  report  urged 
that  the  government  was  bound  to  support  the  authority  of 
its  agents  and  to  enforce  order  at  the  agencies  by  the  use 
of  troops,  if  necessary.  It  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agency  for  the  wilder  Indians  near  the 
Black  Hills.  Bishop  Hare  presented  the  report  in  a 
personal  interview  with  President  Grant.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  approved  the  suggestions,  continued 
the  commission,  and  gave  instructions  that  its  recom- 
mendations be  put  into  effect. 

What  was  the  Bishop's  consternation  on  returning 
to  his  field  after  his  visit  to  Washington,  to  find  the 
papers  filled  with  reports  that  government  troops  were 
to  make  an  expedition  into  the  Black  Hills,  the  choicest 
and  most  passionately  loved  part  of  the  Great  Sioux 
Reservation,  and  that  a  large  party  of  adventurous 
civilians  were  preparing  to  follow  the  soldiers.  Bishop 
Hare,  knowing  well  the  temper  of  both  the  whites  and 
the  Indians,  saw  nothing  but  serious  trouble  as  an 
inevitable  result.  In  June  he  addressed  a  vigorous  and 
explicit  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he  pointed  out 


the  gnm  absurdity  of  inviting  representatives  of  the 
disaffected  Indians  to  visit  Washington  as  the  guests 
of  the  nation,  while  at  the  same  time,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  government,  a  military  expedition  was  being 
fitted  out  to  go  into  territory  which  the  same  govern- 
ment had  guaranteed  should  be  forever  sacred  from 
invasion  or  entry  by  white  men.  Such  an  expedition, 
the  Bishop  declared,  would  almost  certainly  provoke 
an  Indian  war.  He  argued  that  lawless  white  men, 
who  had  long  cast  covetous  ey^  on  the  Black  Hills, 
would  rush  in  behind  the  soldiers;  that  many  missions 
of  the  Church  among  the  Dakotas  would  be  imperilled; 
that  it  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1868. 
Later,  finding  that  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
was  not  availing  to  keep  trespassers  out  of  that  garden 
spot,  Bishop  Hare  went  again  to  Washington  and  urged 
upon  the  President  "that  a  commission  of  experts 
should  be  sent  out  to  explore  the  country,  and  that, 
should  they  report  the  presence  of  gold,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  tract  in  question 
from  the  Indians  on  equitable  terms."  Taken  by  white 
people  he  was  sure  it  would  be,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
He  was  asked  by  the  government  to  act  as  a  member 
of  a  commission  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  Black  Hills, 
but  duty  did  not  seem  this  time  to  demand  his  accept- 
ance of  such  a  responsibility. 

Meanwhile,  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  especially  the  advocating 
of  the  use  of  troops  to  secure  order,  brought  down  a 
storm  of  criticism  upon  his  head.  "I  have  taken  my 
stand,"  he  wrote,  "and  expect  to  be  reviled." 

Things  of  quite  another  sort  tried  the  Bishop's  faith. 
Doors  which  the  mission  could  not  enter  for  lack  of 
men  stood  wide  open.    "The  need  for  more  ordained 


ministers  cries  daily  in  my  ears,"  he  wrote.  "For  the 
lack  of  them  the  missionary  work  has  been  suspended 
for  nearly  a  year  among  the  Poncas  and  Lx)wer  Brules, 
and  I  am  unable  to  begin  work  in  three  distinct  parts 
of  the  field,  all  of  which  are  quite  ready  for  it."  The 
three  places  he  wished  to  occupy  were  the  three  agencies 
where  the  Indian  agents  had  had  so  much  trouble.  The 
presence  of  troops  had  so  far  awed  the  malcontents  that 
the  more  progressive  Indians  dared  to  open  up  farms. 
At  Whetstone  there  were  five  hundred  souls  (white  men 
married  to  Indian  women,  and  their  children)  who  could 
read  and  speak  English  more  or  less,  but  who  were 
practically  heathen.  When  called  to  confer  with  the 
Bishop,  they  responded  in  large  numbers.  "They 
pleaded  for  themselves,"  said  Bishop  Hare,  "as  if  they 
had  been  the  heaven-taught,  pitying  shepherds,  and 
not  the  starving  sheep.  They  gave  me  the  names  of 
about  a  hundred  children  who  would  attend  the  school 
if  one  was  opened,  and,  after  they  retired,  they  made 
up  two  subscription  papers,  one  for  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  and  the  other  for  the  salary  of  teachers. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  for  the  establish- 
ment and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  that  I  ever 
knew.  *  *  *  The  chief  need  now  is  for  living 
men  and  women  to  enter  into  the  field  and  win  and 
lead  these  straying  sheep  who,  in  their  soberer  moments, 
are  weary  of  their  wanderings  and  bleat  for  the 
fold.  *  *  *  For  these  poor  people  I  raise  my 
voice.  The  force  of  circumstances  is  driving  them 
upon  the  bosom  of  our  charity  as  the  mighty  force  of 
the  ocean  pours  wave  after  wave  upon  the  shore. 
*  *  *  They  are  deeply  religious  beings.  They 
will  seclude  themselves,  fast,  pray,  torment  themselves 
for  days  in  order  to  get  a  vision  of  God,  at  least  of  the 


supernatural;  the  vision  comes,  but  alas  without  one 
idea  that  will  help  them  to  be  true,  or  just,  or  pure, 
or  kind.  *  *  *  Is  there  none  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  who  will  come  forth  in  Christ's  name 
to  be  their  teacher?  None  that  will  show  these  wor- 
shipers of  a  monstrous  distortion  of  Deity,  their  real 
Father?  None  that  will  lead  to  the  feet  of  the  pitying 
Christ  these  crouching  beings  whom  the  devil  has 
taken  captive  at  his  will?" 
So  Bishop  Hare  pleaded  with  the  Church. 


III. 

TEMPERING  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

The  discouraging  features  of  the  work  appear  almost 
incidentally  in  Bishop  Hare's  second  report  to  the 
Board  of  Missions,  rather  he  shows  how  good  had 
come  out  of  seeming  ill.  "The  past  year  has  been  one 
of  considerable  anxiety,"  but,  "We  have  had  a  full 
share  of  blessings."  "The  disturbances  which  for  a 
time  prevailed  in  the  western  part  of  the  jurisdiction 
have  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Indians  accessible  to  our  missionary  efforts.  Quiet 
has  reigned  and  our  missions  have  gone  on  undisturbed 
among  all  the  tribes  on  the  Missouri  river."  "Many 
who  were  blind  to  the  truth  of  God  a  year  ago  can  now, 
at  least,  be  said  to  'see  men  as  trees  walking'  and  four 
young  men  have  been  admitted  as  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders."  "Nor  would  I  forget  how  largely  we  have 
experienced  the  divine  goodness  in  the  affectionate 
place  which  God  had  led  so  many  of  His  people  to  give 
in  their  hearts  to  a  missionary  work  once  an  outcast." 
"The  supervision  of  the  Indian  agents  *  *  *  is  a 
great  protection  to  the  mission  work."  "While  I  have 
had  so  little  success  in  securing  ordained  missionaries, 
the  following  most  valuable  additions  to  the  number 
of  our  lay  helpers  (eight  women  and  one  man)  are  a 
happy  assurance  that  the  interest  in  our  work  is 
unabated  and  that  there  are  many  in  the  Church  who 
are  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  harder  portion 
of  the  missionary  field."  [In  the  schools]  "the  trials 
and  discouragements  have  been  great,"  but,  "when  we 
consider  that  our  schools  are  placed  among  a  wild 
people  *  *  *  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  losses 
by  desertion  have  been  no  more  than  they  have  been. 


and  consider  that  our  essay  at  boarding  school  work 
has  met  a  fair  measure  of  success." 

So  it  was  ever.  Absolutely  honest  and  fearless  in 
facing  conditions  as  they  actually  were,  he  had  the 
blessed  gift  of  seeing  and  making  others  see  what 
fruits,  with  God's  blessing,  they  might  be  made  to 
yield.  He  exaggerated  neither  the  evil  nor  the  good  of 
a  situation.  In  this  same  report  he  says:  "I  would 
not  forget,  while  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  what  the 
Church  may  do  for  the  Indians,  how  true  it  is  that 
many  Indians  who  are  friendly  to  the  mission  have 
only  a  general  and  vague  impression  that  somehow 
or  other  *  *  *  this  course  will  be  for  their  present 
good;  that  many  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  the 
Church  are  only  just  alive,  like  drowned  men  resusci- 
tated, who  are  still  dripping  with  water,  and  whose 
vital  powers  are  still  depressed;  nor  how  many  might 
be  discovered,  could  we  search  their  hearts  or  watch 
them  day  and  night,  to  be  like  those  colonists  of  whom 
the  sacred  narrative  records  that  'they  feared  the  Lord 
and  served  their  own  gods;'  but,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  and  much  more  that  harsh  critics  might  say,  and 
notwithstanding  all  our  shortcomings  in  our  methods 
and  in  our  spirit,  *  *  *  I  see  that  a  real  work  for 
God  is  being  done,  and  that  the  work,  however  deeply 
probed,  would  reveal  nothing  that  would  surpirse  or 
repel  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  human  heart,  social 
science,  and  the  Bible." 

But  buoyant  as  was  his  hope,  splendid  his  courage 
and  dauntless  his  faith,  the  long  drives  over  the  prairies, 
the  needs  and  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  the  scarcity  of 
laborers,  the  responsibility  of  his  work  as  government 
commissioner  and  the  criticisms  which  his  course  as 
commissioner  had  called  forth,  could  not  but  wear  out 


human  flesh  and  blood.  What  wonder  that  eighteen 
months  after  his  arrival  in  the  field  his  slender  frame 
began  to  protest,  the  back  that  had  been  injured  in 
childhood  began  to  ache,  the  heart  refused  sometimes 
to  go  on,  and  hemorrhages  to  warn  him  that  he  must 
have  a  care.  Doctors  in  Dakota  and  doctors  in  the 
East  told  him  he  could  not  live  in  the  climate  of 
Niobrara.  Friends  set  about  finding  a  less  exhausting 
field  for  him.  December  18,  1874,  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"I  am  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
Indian  work,  either  by  resignation  and  idleness,  or  by 
transfer  to  another  field.  The  distress  which  this 
course  causes  me,  independently  of  physical  suffering, 
God  only  knows.  *  *  *  The  bare  thought  of 
seeming  to  turn  aside  like  a  broken  bow  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  has  seemed  so  horrible  that  I  could  not  at 
first  so  much  as  look  at  the  course  which,  after  much 
reflection  and  prayer,  I  have  resolved  upon,  viz.,  to 
accept  any  easier  work  which  may  open  to  me." 

The  dawn  of  1875  found  him  somewhat  stronger, 
however,  and  he  kept  at  work  till  March,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  six  months.  Even  then  he  was 
working  for  his  people  at  the  East  among  Church  folk 
and  at  Washington  interviewing  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

September  brought  him  back  to  Niobrara  where  he 
made  a  series  of  visitations  along  the  Missouri  and 
incidentally  prepared  his  third  report  to  the  Board 
in  which  he  says,  "The  general  drift  of  Indian  life  is 
toward  civilization,  not  away  from  it."  He  reports 
that  the  Indians  are  earning  more  and  spending  more 
wisely;  that  attendance  at  the  schools  is  greatly 
increased;   that   their   dicipUne   is   easier   and   their 


order  better;  that  efforts  to  teach  sewing,  knitting 
bread  making,  and  weaving  had  met  with  a  good 
measure  of  success. 

The  six  months  at  the  East  did  not  restore  Bishop 
Hare's  health.  In  October  a  letter  resigning  his  work 
was  ready  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Bishops. 
His  own  aversion  to  the  step  led  him  to  defer  it  as  long 
as  possible.  Possibly  the  words  of  one  who  was  in  a 
position  to  know  how  Church  people  generally  would  be 
likely  to  interpret  his  resignation  held  him  back.  Mrs 
Twing,  a  dear  friend  and  the  wife  of  his  former  associate, 
the  Domestic  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  had 
written  him  some  months  earlier:  "Missionary  zeal 
at  home  is  very  weak,  and  such  a  shock  would  do 
untold  harm  among  those  whose  faith  in  the  man  is  only 
just  beginning  to  lead  on  to  some  measure  of  faith  in 
that  for  which  he  labors.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible 
that  you  should  know,  as  I  do,  not  pretend  to  know 
myself,  how  many  watch  anxiously  to  see  if  in  these 
days  of  self-indulgence  it  can  be  that  there  is  really 
one  man  willing  to  renounce  the  social  comforts  to 
which  he  has  been  used,  and  the  dearer  happiness  to 
home,  that  he  may  be  the  father  of  a  despised  and 
neglected  people."  Other  friends  begged  him  to  with- 
hold his  resignation.  Instead  of  resigning,  he  complied 
with  the  urgent  request  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and 
sailed  for  Europe  early  in  December. 

The  voyage  was  dreary  enough;  but  a  man  so  full 
of  love  for  his  fellow  men  could  not  fail  to  find  much  of 
interest  and  pleasure  in  the  acquaintance  to  be  made 
on  shipboard.  As  only  a  man  of  his  temperament 
could,  he  enjoyed  meeting  in  England  people  of  cultiva- 
tion and  note.  A  particularly  prized  experience  was  a 
visit  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 


who  seems  to  have  found  Dr.  Hare's  scholarly  mind 
akin  to  his  own  and  to  have  taken  to  his  heart  the 
missionary  bishop  from  the  American  plains.  "He 
was  very  affable,"  wrote  the  Bishop  to  his  sister,  "quite 
devoted  himself  to  me,  talked  for  hours  on  subjects  in 
which  I  am  deelpy  interested,  showed  me  his  sanctum 
with  a  new  commentary  on  the  anvil.  Before  I  left 
he  handed  me  a  copy  of  his  "Commentary  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,'  with  my  name  in  it  and  'With  the 
brotherly  regard  of  J.  E.,  Gloc.  and  Bristol.'  " 

Sometimes,  on  returning  from  a  round  of  visitations 
which  had  involved  perhaps  two  thousand  miles  of 
travel  by  wagon,  freight  and  express  (?)  trains.  Bishop 
Hare  used  to  chuckle  over  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  this  visit.  As  they  inspected  Bishop  Ellicott's 
work-shop  where  a  great  Bible  with  four  inch  margins 
lay  spread  on  the  table  in  the  midst  of  files  of  books, 
pamphlets,  notes  and  clippings,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  expatiated  on  the  fact  that  the  duties  of 
his  episcopate  interfered  with  his  literary  labors. 
"Will  you  believe  it?"  Dr.  Ellicott  exclaimed,  "I  am 
sometimes  dragged  off  twenty  miles  for  a  visitation!" 

Leaving  the  congenial  society  of  England  for  a 
climate  more  suited  to  his  physical  condition.  Bishop 
Hare  went  to  Cannes,  France,  where  "flowers  and 
fruits,  mountains  and  sea  and  sky"  seemed  to  him 
"to  proclaim  that  every  one  is  without  excuse  if  he 
does  not  get  well  and  exclaim,  "Thou,  Lord,  hast  made 
me  glad  through  Thy  works,  and  I  will 

How  characteristic  is  that  "I  will."  It  was  that  "I 
will"  which  made  his  body  serve  his  vigorous,  valiant 
spirit  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  doctors  in 
England  and  France  had  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of 
Dr.  Wier  Mitchell  and  others  in  America  that  his 


eondition  was  serious  and  that  nothing  but  great  care 
eould  save  him  from  hopeless  invalidism.  It  was  that 
'1  will"  which  made  him  so  amazingly  systematic  in 
a  life  where  system  was  all  but  impossible.  Systematic, 
though  four  or  five  days  at  his  desk  must  be  followed 
by  days  and  weeks  in  wagon,  stage  coach,  steamboat, 
steam  cars;  systematic,  though  he  must  sleep  in  a 
different  bed  each  night,  eat  meals  at  all  hours  in  all 
sorts  of  places  of  all  sorts  of  things  and  of  all  grades  of 
cooking;  systematic,  though  mail  demanding  attention 
followed  him  by  courier  or  waited  for  him  at  country 
post  offices  and  hotels;  systematic,  though  as  he 
traveled,  money  in  large  sums  and  small  for  all  kinds 
of  purposes  must  be  received  and  accounted  for,  and 
a  thousand  business  details  of  a  rapidly  growing  mission 
imperiously  demanded  attention.  Only  system  made 
it  possible  to  do  all  that  cried  to  be  done;  only  a  firm 
"I  will"  could  fit  system  into  a  life  of  such  incessant 
change  and  activity.  A  single  sheet  of  note  paper  on 
which  a  classified  account  of  his  personal  expenditures 
covering  three  years  is  recorded  indicates  the  simple, 
but  efficient,  economy  of  time  and  material  which 
he  practised. 

From  Cannes  the  Bishop  wrote  to  his  friend,  Miss 
Biddle,  February,  5,  1875.  "I  have  had  no  return  of  the 
hemorrhages,  my  difficulty  in  breathing  is  much 
relieved,  and  my  general  health  is  decidedly  better." 
From  France,  he  passed  into  Italy  and  there  met  a 
blessing  in  cruel  disguise;  for  in  April  he  was  seized 
with  Roman  fev^  and  foj-  days  lay  at  the  gate  of  death. 
In  May  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Mary,  "My  illness  swept 
everything  before  it,  and  I  am  better,  except  weakness, 
than  1  have  been  for  a  year."  His  physicians  sent  him 
to  the  Black  Forest  to  recuperate,  and  there,  in  June, 
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his  son  joined  him.  The  boy  was  ever  the  joy  of  his 
father's  heart,  seldom  out  of  his  thoughts,  though  so 
much  out  of  his  sight.  The  Bishop  used  to  say  that 
in  his  convalescence  "Hobart,  rolling  on  the  floor  with 
laughter  as  he  read  aloud  from  "Pickwick  Papers," 
did  more  to  heal  me  than  the  doctors  and  nurses  and 
climate  together."  They  spent  July  and  August  on  the 
continent  and  in  England.  In  September  they  sailed 
for  home  and,  after  an  interval  spent  in  the  interests  of 
his  mission  about  New  York,  the  Bishop  slipped  away 
from  the  solicitude  of  his  eastern  friends  and  back  where 
his  heart  was,  —  to  the  work  and  workers  that  needed 
him  and  the  comfort  and  cheer  his  presence  always 
brought.  "A  man  can  generally  best  serve  the  Church 
in  general  by  looking  well  to  his  own  special  work," 
he  wrote,  somewhat  apologetically,  to  his  father-in-law. 
Bishop  Howe,  while  on  his  way  westward.  About 
Thanksgiving  time  he  wrote  a  friend,  "Just  so  long  as 
the  conviction  dwells  in  my  mind  that  He  who  sent  me 
here  wills  that  I  should  stay,  I  trust  I  shall  have  grace 
to  stay,  by  the  help  of  many  prayers  of  you  and  such 
as  yours.  *  *  *  j  ^^g  ^ever  more  hopeful  in 
regard  to  the  work  here  than  I  am  today,  and  I  shall 
come  East  feeling  stronger  and  bolder  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  work  than  ever.  It  seems  wise  that  I  should 
spend  the  winter  East  for  the  work's  sake  (i.  e.,  for 
sympathy  and  money's  sake)  and  for  my  own  health, 
which  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  two  years,  and  which 
I  wish  to  keep  so." 

On  returning  to  his  field,  the  Bishop  found  that 
death  had  claimed  two  of  his  staff:  Mrs.  Hinman,  who 
had  given  fifteen  years  to  work  among  the  Santees, 
had  gone  to  her  well  earned  rest.  The  Rev.  R.  A.  B. 
Pfennell,  after  eighteen  months  of  energetic  service. 


had  fallen  at  his  post,  instantly  killed  by  an  Indian 
who  had  vov^red  to  take  the  life  of  the  first  v/hite  man 
he  saw,  in  revenge  for  a  real  or  fancied  injury  he  had 
suffered  from  the  military.  During  the  Bishop's 
absence  the  work  had  run  smoothly;  the  Indians 
had  behaved  themselves  well  under  great  provocation, — 
"Provocation,"  the  Bishop  declared,  "which  has  been 
sore  enough  to  madden  the  coolest;  for  here  are  a 
people  who,  on  the  surrender  of  part  of  their  land  a  few 
years  ago,  were  assured  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  rest  by  solemn  treaty,  who  have  beheld  the 
pitiful  fragment  that  remained  to  them  invaded  by 
lawless  adventurers,  and  the  fairest  and  most  valuable 
portion  of  it  snatched  from  their  possession.  They 
have  remonstrated;  but  in  vain.  Thej''  have  asked 
whether  the}/^  might  themselves  repel  the  invaders; 
and  have  been  answered  'No.'  They  have  asked  that 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  should  drive  the  invaders 
out;  and  the  reply  has  been  that  the  children  of  the 
Great  Father  are  many  and  adventurous  and  that  what 
they  wish  to  be  done  the  Great  Father  cannot 
prevent.  *  *  *  Efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  relinquishment  of  the  coveted  portion  of 
their  land  for  a  fair  equivalent  have  seemed,  to  their 
ignorant  minds,  rendered  suspicious  by  many  wrongs 
as  efforts  to  overreach  them,  and  have  fanned  the  flame. 
At  this  juncture  a  military  expedition  is  sent  out  to 
chastise  some  of  the  wilder  bands  of  those  people  who 
have  been  guilty  of  long  continued  deeds  of  robbery 
and  murder;  but,  instead  of  victory  for  the  government 
forces,  and  the  wholesome  lesson  which  victory  would 
have  taught  evil-disposed  Indians  everywhere,  the 
arms  of  the  savages  came  off  triumphant.  *  *  * 
How  the  tidings  must  have  stirred  up  the  natural 


pride  of  the  Indians;  how  must  their  wild  natures, 
which  civiUzation  and  Christianity  have  been  quieting, 
rage  again,  any  one  can  imagine.  That  a  tempest  of 
passion  has  not  swept  the  Niobrara  mission  out  of  the 
country,  is  to  me  a  cause  of  great  encouragement. 
That  the  only  casualty  to  members  of  the  mission  is 
one  murder  is  the  occasion  of  thanksgiving.  That  the 
whole  Sioux  nation  is  not  in  arms  and  wild  with  exas- 
peration is  to  me  a  wonder;  while  the  fact  that  not  a 
mission  station  has  had  to  be  relinquished,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  steady  improvement  marks  our  schools  and 
mission  work,  constitutes  the  most  emphatic  call  to 
the  Missionaries  of  Niobrara  and  to  the  Church  at 
home  to  persevere  in  the  work  they  have  begun." 

The  first  words  of  Bishop  Hare's  report  for  1887  are, 
"Thanks  be  to  God,  the  year  has  been  one  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  in  the  Niobrara  Mission."  Early 
in  the  year  he  had  been  elected  to  the  superintendency 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  could  administer  the  Niobrara  Mission 
largely  from  the  East;  but  he  wisely  declined  the  call. 
His  health  continued  to  improve.  Everything  in  the 
mission  was  enlarging.  The  Black  Hills,  now  open  to 
legal  settlement,  were  filling  with  white  people,  a  class 
of  settlers  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  who  entered 
South  Dakota  later,  needed  the  restraints  and  comforts 
of  religion.  The  Bishop  called  for  two  clergymen  of 
robust  health,  good  sense,  ready  sympathy  and  earnest 
faith  to  undertake  work  among  them;  but  his  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  white  people  who  had  become  a  part 
of  his  charge  were  strangely  unsuccessful.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lessell  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
withdraw  after  only  a  few  months  in  the  field,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Pfennell  died  shortly  after  he  entered  upon 


his  work;  so  the  Bishop  himself  spent  the  greater  part 
of  one  summer  in  the  Hills.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  beautiful  Black  Hills  had  always  a  peculiar  place 
in  his  heart.  In  Dead  wood  he  found  some  earnest 
women  who  desired  the  Church  and  who  began  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection 
of  a  Holy  House. 

The  year  of  prosperity  and  his  increasing  strength 
were  a  merciful  preparation  for  a  year  when  storms 
beat  about  the  Bishop's  head  and  foes  without  and  foes 
within  tried  to  drag  his  honor  in  the  dust.  In  March, 
1878,  a  number  of  Indian  agents  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  Church  were 
suddenly  removed  by  military  officers  under  orders 
from  the  Interior  Department,  charged  with  gross 
frauds  against  the  government.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  Committee  had  no  authority  whatsoever 
over  the  agents  after  their  appointment,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  inspector  was  early  assured  that 
the  exposure  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  agents 
nominated  by  the  Committee  would  be  welcomed, 
none  the  less  blame  was  visited  on  the  Church  and 
particularly  on  Bishop  Hare.  Later,  some  of  the 
indictments  against  the  accused  agents  were  quashed, 
and  the  verdict  on  all  the  charges  for  which  they  stood 
trial  was,  "Not  guilty."  When,  not  long  before  his 
death,  the  Bishop  was  told  of  a  man  who  had  never 
felt  kindly  toward  him  because  the  Bishop  had  not 
come  to  his  rescue  in  those  days  of  1878,  Bishop  Hare 
replied,  "Nothing  that  I  could  have  done  would  have 
availed  one  whit.  /  tnyself  was  under  investigation  at 
that  time.  A  man  spent  several  months  about  the 
mission  and  finally  came  to  me  and  confessed  with 
shame  that  his  real  errand  had  been  to  catch  me  in 
some  underhanded  or  unlawful  deal.) 


The  trouble  in  regard  to  the  agents  did  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  mission;  nor  did  the  pain  of  it  cause 
Bishop  Hare  a  tithe  the  anguish  which  charges  against 
a  leading  member  of  his  staff  had  caused  him  almost 
from  the  first.  With  the  presbyter  in  question  the 
Bishop  showed  great  patience,  consideration  and 
charity.  He  admired  many  of  the  man's  qualities 
and  tried  to  turn  them  to  account;  but  he  was  at  last 
forced  to  dismiss  him.  The  man  then  turned  and 
brought  charges  against  his  Bishop  who  was  thus 
dragged  into  litigation  which  extended  over  long  years. 
"I  have  felt  sometimes  that  I  should  die  of  a  broken 
heart,"  Bishop  Hare  wrote  in  a  private  letter  at 
that  time,  "but  the  Master  had  in  Judas  a  sorrow 
like  mine."  Yet  not  all  the  sad  experiences  and  dis- 
appointments of  his  episcopate  could  break  the  Bishop's 
inveterate  habit  of  believing  and  expecting  the  best 
of  people.  He  saw  and  accepted  their  limitations; 
but  faith  in  the  developing  power  of  responsibility 
led  him  to  offer  a  v/orker  every  possible  opportunity 
to  "make  good"  or  to  recover  a  mis-step.  Short- 
comings and  failures  brought  grief,  not  anger,  to  his 
shepherd's  heart.  Tears  which  came  not  for  his  own 
sorrows  sometimes  flowed  for  those  of  others.  He  never 
could  control  his  voice  when  he  spoke  of  a  certain  clergy- 
man who  had  told  him  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  Once, 
deep  in  the  night,  the  Bishop's  secretary  was  waked 
by  moans  as  of  some  one  in  great  pain.  Following  the 
sound  to  the  Bishop's  door,   the  secretary  rapped, 

saying,  "What  is  it.  Bishop?"    "Oh,  my  poor  H !" 

he  groaned,  "he  has  fallen  again." 


IV. 
ENLARGING  THE  BORDERS. 

The  sorrow  and  strain  of  1878  brought  a  return  of 
the  symptoms  which  had  before  caused  so  much  anxiety, 
though  they  did  not  prevent  Bishop  Hare  from  keeping 
his  schedule  of  appointments.  Indeed,  he  was  able 
for  the  first  time  to  visit  an  interesting  band  of  Santees 
who  had  given  up  their  tribal  claims,  and  gone  off  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Big  Sioux  river.  There  they  had  taken  up  land  and 
begun  farming  near  Flandreau  in  a  part  of  Dakota 
Territory  at  that  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop 
Clarkson.  About  half  of  them  were  m.embers  of  the 
Church,  They  had  more  than  once  sent  pleading 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Niobrara;  in  1874  they  had 
sent  a  delegation  which  traveled  ten  days  across  the 
prairie  to  interview  him;  in  1877  they  had  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Convocation,  all  begging  that  they 
might  not  be  "left  as  orphans  alone."  For  sLx  years 
they  had  m^et  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and,  though  they 
had  no  minister,  had  worshipped  according  to  the 
liturgy  ,of  the  Church,  first  from  house  to  house  and 
then  in  a  little  log  chapel  their  own  hands  had  built. 
They  had  hauled  stone  to  a  spot  where  they  hoped  some 
time  a  worthier  building  would  be  put  up.  Once  the 
Bishop  had  almost  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  reach  them. 
Repeatedly  he  was  prevented  from  making  an  intended 
visit,  but  at  last  he  came,  —  the  Indians'  Bishop.  Was 
it  because  the  Dakota  people  v/ere  capable  of  such 
persistent  faith  that  God  sent  them  such  a  Bishop? 

The  contrast  between  the  Flandreau  Indians  and 
those  "isolated  and  penned  up  in  their  own  darkness 
and   lethargy"   moved   Bishop   Hare   to  publish  his 


conviction  that  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Indians  in  the  Hne  of  material  things  is  "To  give  them 
land  in  severalty,  throw  open  to  settlement  by  whites, 
where  it  can  be  equitably  done,  the  portion  of  the 
Indian  Reserve  which  remains  untaken  after  the  Indians 
have  been  provided  for,  give  the  Indians  special  help  in 
the  way  of  food  and  implements  while  they  are  learning 
to  support  themselves,  secure  them  title  to  their  land 
for  a  term  of  years  during  their  nonage  by  making  their 
title  inalienable  until  they  learn  to  take  care  of  their 
own  rights,  and  then  let  them  fight  the  battle  of  life 
for  themselves."  The  system  which  made  thousands 
of  acres  a  vast  common  "in  which  any  man  snatches 
a  piece  of  land  v/here  he  will,"  was  characterized  by 
Bishop  Hare  as  "a  monstrous  evil  which  should  not  be 
tolerated  a  day  longer  than  absolutely  necessary." 
"Even  were  our  taxpayers  willing  to  endure  it,"  he 
wrote,  "we  have  no  right  to  inflict  it  upon  the  Indians, 
who  ought  to  receive  from  us  a  useful  and  not  a  perni- 
cious training;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  rear  a  race  of 
paupers  to  be  a  curse  to  our  whole  western  country; 
nor  any  right  to  fight  God's  good  law  that  men  shall 
labor."  It  was  definitely  the  aim  of  Bishop  Hare  and 
his  co-workers  to  fit  the  Indian  for  citizenship  in  this 
present  world,  as  well  as  in  the  world  that  is  to  come. 
When,  in  1889,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  it 
became  possible  to  divide  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation 
into  smaller  ones  and  open  up  the  rest  to  white  settle- 
ment, he  wrote,  "This  is  an  achievement  of  incalculable 
value.  A  vast  and  unmanageable  mass  of  Indian  life 
will  be  broken  up  into  small  groups  and  the  rays  of 
civilization  will  reach  them  more  readily,  as  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  acts  more  promptly  on  a  snow  ball  if  it  is 
broken  into  pieces." 


In  a  ceaseless  round  of  visitations  and  visits  to  the 
East  in  the  interest  of  the  mission,  the  weeks  and 
months  and  years  rolled  away,  each  bringing  progress 
somev/here.  In  1 879  the  long  delayed  publication  of  the 
Dakota  version  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  accomplished, 
to  the  great  help  of  the  missionary  and  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  the  Christian  Indians.  It  became  the 
bedside  companion  of  many  an  invalid,  as  well  as  a 
means  whereby  the  people  could  render  that  reverent 
worship  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Dakota  to  give  to 
his  God.  The  translation  was  the  work  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Hinman,  Cook,  Hemans  and  Walker,  the  last 
two  being  Indians.  A  few  girls  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Niobrara  League  provided 
the  funds. 

The  same  year  BishcpHare  began  work,  at  Bishop 
Clarkson's  request,  at  Springfield,  just  across  the 
Missouri  river  from  Santee,  —  a  place  inacessible  to  the 
Bishop  of  Nebraska  and  at  the  door  of  the  Bishop  of 
Niobrara.  Thus  was  added  a  second  white  community 
to  Bishop  Hare's  oversight. 

In  1877  the  Sissetons  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dakota 
Territory  asked  for  the  direct  influence  of  the  Church. 
Instead  of  the  Church  going  out  and  compelling  them 
to  come  in,  the  Sisestons  themselves  sent  a  delegation 
a  ten  days'  journey  to  compel  our  mission  to  come  to 
them,  thus  reversing  the  Gospel  story.  At  that  time 
the  government  preferred  that  a  single  religious  body 
should  work  on  each  reservation,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  was  conducting  work  among  the  Sissetons; 
but,  in  1881,  with  the  permission  of  the  government  and 
the  consent  of  the  Congregational  authorities,  the 
Church  accepted  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  Indians, 
went  in,  and  occupied  three  stations,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Ashley  taking  charge. 


In  1880  the  conversion  of  a  prominent  ring  leader 
of  the  heathen  party  among  the  Crow  Creek  Indians 
turned  the  tide,  which  had  long  set  dead  against  the 
new  way.  Sixteen  heathen  men,  guided  by  the  lay- 
reader  and  a  few  Christian  Indians,  formed  a  Co-opera- 
tive Farmers'  Association,  and  began  farming  and 
building  houses.  At  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  visitation 
these  men  enrolled  themselves  as  catechumens.  Bishop 
Hare  thus  describes  the  scene,  "The  evening  before 
their  admission,  I  met  them  for  informal  instruction 
and  examination.  As  I  sketched  the  simplest  outlines 
of  revealed  religion  and  asked  them  after  each  article, 
'Do  you  believe  it?'  and  then  laid  before  them  the 
plainest  duties  of  civilized  life,  and  inquired  of  them  in 
respect  to  each  duty,  'Will  you  try  to  do  it?'  their 
earnest  answers,  'How'  (yes)  were  only  less  impressive 
than  the  scene  when  we  closed  our  interview  by  all 
standing  up  and  repeating,  they  after  me,  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Such  days  are  the  mountain  tops  of  our  mission- 
ary experience.  They  are  reached  only  after  many 
days  in  the  dark  valley,  and  many  days  spent  in 
climbing  the  mountain  side." 

In  1882  the  Bishop  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of 
some  very  wild  "young  antelope."  Sitting  Bull  and 
fifty  of  his  followers  were  brought  in  with  their  families 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  Randall.  Five  of  the 
children,  among  them  a  son  of  Sitting  Bull,  were 
received  into  the  boarding  schools,  where,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  in  authority,  they  fell  quickly  into 
the  school  ways  and  made  good  progress. 

The  year  1883  must  always  be  written  in  large 
figures  by  the  Church  people  of  South  Dakota.  It 
marks  the  passing  of  the  Missionary  District  of  Nio- 
brara and  the  birth  of  the  Missionary  District  of 


South  Dakota.  The  man  whose  friends  had  thought 
he  could  not  Uve  in  the  West  had  grown  stronger  in 
the  bracing  air  of  his  adopted  country.  The  man  who 
had  been  criticized  and  reviled  and  slandered  had  so 
held  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  House  of 
Bishops  that  they  laid  upon  him  the  responsibility  of 
building  Church  foundations  in  the  rapidly  developing 
tract  in  Dakota  Territory  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  state  of  Minnesota,  south  of  the  46th  parallel 
of  latitude.  Up  to  that  time  Dakota,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Bishop  Hare,  had  been  allowed  to  "remain 
an  appendage  to  Nebraska  —  of  itself  a  huge  diocese  — 
and  dragged  after  a  Bishop  whose  rare  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart  were  overtaxed  with  the  imperative  demands 
of  his  own  diocese."  The  change  in  jurisdiction  was 
altogether  according  to  Bishop  Hare's  mind.  In  his 
report  to  the  convention  of  1883  he  had  said:  "From 
the  first  I  have  struggled  against  the  notion  that  we 
are  missionaries  to  Indians  alone  and  not  missionaries 
to  all  men.  I  have  pressed  the  study  of  the  English 
language  in  our  schools,  and,  however  imperfect  my 
efforts,  the  aim  of  them  has  been  to  break  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  whites  and  Indians  and 
to  seek  not  the  welfare  of  one  class  or  race,  but  the 
common  good.  The  sooner  the  Indian  country  can 
be  divided  up  into  separate  farms;  the  sooner  these 
farms  can  be  secured  to  the  Indians  by  title  adequately 
guarded;  the  sooner  the  remainder  of  the  country  can 
be  sold  to  white  settlers  and  the  two  races  thus  be 
intermingled;  the  sooner  the  Indians  can  be  prepared 
for  this  change,  it  seems  to  me,  the  better." 

Who  better  than  a  man  of  such  wide  sympathy,  sane 
views,  and  powder  to  appeal  to  men  of  all  classes  could 
have  been  found  for  the  bishopric  of  a  district  com- 
prising such  diverse  elements? 


With  characteristic  energy  and  foresight  the  Bishop 
set  his  new  ecclesiastical  house  in  order.  Looking  over 
the  towns  in  the  state,  he  selected  as  his  See  City  Sioux 
Falls,  a  town  possessing  many  natural  advantages  and 
giving  promise  of  becoming  an  influential  centre.  He 
organized  and  had  incorporated  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
composed  of  representative  clergy  and  laymen  of  the 
district,  to  which  he  transferred  title  to  property  which 
came  to  him  as  Bishop  from  the  Bishop  of  Nebraska, 
to  hold,  also,  other  Church  property  in  the  district  as 
it  should  be  acquired.  He  began  the  accumulation  of 
a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  episcopate.  He 
organized  the  work  in  the  white  field  as  the  "Eastern 
Deanery,"  the  District  of  Niobrara  becoming  the 
"Niobrara  Deanery."  It  was  arranged  that  each 
deanery  should  have  its  own  annual  convocation,  with 
a  triennial  meeting  of  the  whole  district. 

One  of  his  first  thoughts  on  the  enlargement  of  his 
jurisdiction  was  that  he  could  now  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  his  missionaries  who  were 
living  in  a  practically  foreign  field.  Mrs.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  a  friend  for  many  years,  gave  assurance  of  her 
continued  interest  by  putting  $1,000  into  the  Bishop's 
hands  "to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  girls'  school." 
Another  friend.  Miss  Mary  Coles,  gave  the  school 
chapel,  and  later  an  organ,  both  in  memory  of  her 
mother.  A  Philadelphia  school-day  chum  contributed 
more  than  generously;  while  Sioux  Falls,  then  a  mere 
village,  gave  $10,000  in  land  and  money.  "All  Saints," 
Bishop  Hare  named  the  school,  in  the  hope  that  in  it 
the  example  of  "the  innumerable  holy  ones  whom  God 
has  brought  to  glory"  might  make  "goodness  seem  a 
thing  attractive,  practicable,  real  and  near  at  hand." 
It  became,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  an 


expression  of  the  Bishop's  very  self.  He,  with  the 
architect,  planned  the  building  and  looked  out  for  such 
prosaic  but  vital  things  as  ventilation,  drainage  and 
safety  from  fire.  He  watched  its  construction.  It  was 
he  who  laid  out  and  superintended  the  grading  of  the 
grounds,  and  through  many  years  watered,  tended 
and  coaxed  to  live  the  trees  which  today  so  delightfully 
seclude  the  beautiful  building.  On  its  walls  and  about 
its  rooms  he  placed  pictures  and  ornaments  which  had 
been  in  the  home  that  was  his  for  such  a  little  time. 
Best  of  all,  he  gave  himself  as  a  father  to  the  school 
family,  when  he  was  not  off  on  visitations. 

"His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed: 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest. 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given:" 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  give  at  least  a  few  minutes 
of  his  time  to  any  special  undertaking  of  the  pupils,  — 
to  be  with  the  kindergarten  children  at  their  Christmas 
and  other  celebrations,  or  to  attend  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  older  pupils.  Hundreds  of  women,  once 
members  of  his  school  family,  now  scattered  from  sea 
to  sea,  revere  Bishop  Hare  as  one  whose  unfailing 
cheerfulness,  unswerving  faith,  sweet  humanity  and 
lofty  purity  gave  them  a  new  conception  of  Christian 
manhood. 


V. 
VICISSITUDES. 

Bishop  Hare  was  making  a  series  of  addresses  at 
the  East  when  on  a  winter's  morning  in  February, 
1884,  the  church,  parsonage  and  St.  Mary's  school, 
Santee,  were  wiped  out  by  fire.  He  dropped  his  eastern 
work,  caught  the  first  train  westward,  and  was  with 
the  distressed  mission  the  third  day.  Church  and 
parsonage  were  promptly  rebuilt,  —  for  the  buildings 
were  all  insured;  but  the  Bishop  thought  it  wise  to 
transfer  the  school  to  a  point  nearer  the  fifteen  thousand 
heathen  Indians  to  the  west.  Into  the  new  building, 
which  was  put  up  on  the  Rosebud  reservation,  went  the 
loving  interest  of  hundreds  of  friends  of  the  mission. 
The  Indian  boys  and  girls  of  St.  John's  school, 
Cheyenne,  contributed  $35.00,  a  gift  w^hich,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  corresponds  to  as  many  hundreds 
from  white  people.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary,  Sunday- 
schools,  Bible  classes,  individuals,  all  poured  contri- 
butions into  the  Bishop's  hands.  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Bedell  put  up  in  connection  with  the  school  Ephphatha 
Chapel,  "In  memory  of  one  who,  having  been  afflicted 
with  blindness  here  below,  now  sees  the  King  in  His 
beauty." 

So  it  was  when  emergencies  arose:  there  were  always 
many  who  were  glad  to  entrust  their  gifts  to  his  tested 
wisdom.  There  were  many  faithful  contributors  to 
the  humdrum  necessities  of  the  mission,  too:  but  the 
Church  as  a  whole  had  not  learned  —  has  it  yet  learned? 
—  that  an  adequately  supported  mission  is  the  most 
economical  as  well  as  the  most  efficient.  A  generous 
share  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
was   appropriated   to   the   support   of  the   Niobrara 


Mission,  but  even  Bishop  Hare  was  forced  to  cry  in 
1886,  "No  recess  in  the  wilderness  is  so  retired  that 
you  may  not,  perhaps,  find  a  Uttle  chapel  in  it.  Thirty- 
six  congregations  (of  Indians)  have  been  gathered: 
the  clergy  have  presented  for  confirmation  during  my 
episcopate  nearly  twelve  hundred  candidates;  seven 
faithful  Indians  are  now  serving  in  the  sacred  ministry, 
four  having  died;  the  offerings  of  our  native  Christians 
have  increased  until  they  now  amount  to  about  $2,000 
annually.  Notwithstanding  all  this  wide  extension, 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  our  resources  for  the  last 
ten  years.  *  *  *  We  could  today  organize  twenty 
new  congregations  of  heathen  Indians,  had  we  chapels 
to  gather  them  in  and  men  to  make  disciples 
of  them.  *  *  *  These  Indians  lie  in  helpless 
ignorance  within  a  few  hours  by  rail  of  Christians  who 
are  rich  in  all  that  makes  life  happy  now  and  full  of 
promise  hereafter.  Our  progress  and  our  present 
wealth  have  been  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  they 
held  dearest  —  their  old  home,  their  wild  game,  the 
occupations  and  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  freedom  to 
roam  where  they  v/ould.  *  *  *  The  proximity  of 
Christianity  has  undermined  the  old  religion  even  of 
those  among  v/hom  we  have  no  means,  as  yet,  to 
introduce  the  truth.  *  *  *  Every  sentiment  of 
honor  and  of  Christian  duty  demands,  I  conceive,  that 
we  should  fulfil  the  expectations  which  our  presence 
and  past  work  have  excited  and  that  we  should  give 
of  our  abundance  to  those  from  whom  we  have  directly, 
or  indirectly,  taken  so  much." 

Nor  was  the  need  in  the  Indian  field  the  only  one 
that  tugged  at  his  heart.  He  pictured  for  the  Church 
a  Missionary  Bishop  staggering  under  a  load  which 
the  whole  Church  should  bear,  —  his  efforts  to  secure 


proper  men,  to  provide  for  their  traveling  expenses, 
make  up  their  stipends,  to  meet  the  people  at  least  half 
way.  "His  visitations  are  a  series  of  mortification. 
Large  congregations  meet  him  as  he  moves  from  town 
to  town;  they  propose  the  organization  of  a  church 
and  the  payment  of,  say,  $400  towards  the  support  of 
a  clergyman  if  the  bishop  can  pledge  from  the  Board 
of  Missions  as  much  more.  This,  however,  he  cannot 
do.  They  proffer  lots  for  a  church  building  and  $1,000 
towards  its  erection,  if  the  Bishop  can  secure  the 
necessary  balance.  This,  however,  is  utterly  beyond 
his  power.  Thus  golden  opportunities  are  lost."  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Bishop  Hare  had  once  more  to 
spend  three  months  in  England  gathering  strength 
wherewith  he  plunged  again  into  the  thick  of  things  and 
visited  every  part  of  his  field,  traveling  in  nine  weeks 
twenty-six  hundred  miles,  eight  hundred  of  them  by 
wagon?  "I  have  been  brought,"  he  reported  to  the 
Board,  at  the  end  of  this  series  of  visitations,  "almost 
everywhere  I  went,  face  to  face  with  vast  opportunities 
for  the  work  which  we  are  called  to  do.  They  were 
most  exhilarating,  except  when  I  was  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  my  inability  to  take  advantage  of  them." 

While  the  "care  of  all  the  churches"  was  thus  a 
heavy  burden.  Bishop  Hare  had  been  carrying  for  many 
years  a  more  oppressive  load,  —  that  of  defending  his 
own  honor  in  a  suit  for  alleged  libel  brought  by  one  who 
had  been  honored  and  trusted,  but  whom  he  had  been 
forced  to  dismiss  for  cause.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  repugnant  to  his  fine  nature  than  the  notoriety 
the  suit  entailed;  but  he  had  through  all  the  thirteen 
years  through  which  the  case  dragged  the  loyal  confi- 
dence of  the  members  of  his  working  force,  and,  better 
still,  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience.     Great  was 


the  rejoicing  of  the  people,  great  the  relief  of  the  Bishop, 
when  in  1887  the  case  was  finally  settled. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  Bishop  Hare  attended 
the  Lambeth  Conference,  finding  real  refreshment  in 
the  busy  days  there.  He  was  one  of  the  summer 
preachers  at  Westminster  Abbey.  That  he  might  bring 
back  something  to  link  together  the  Church  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  venerable  Church  in  England,  he 
secured  two  crosses,  one  of  fiat  stones  from  the  ancient 
part  of  the  walls  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury, 
the  other  of  polished'  'jasper"  which  had  once  formed 
part  of  the  pavement  of  "Conrad's  Glorious  Choir,"  — 
stones  brought  to  England  from  Italy  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  These  he  laid  in  the  sanctuary 
and  altar  of  the  cathedral  he  was  then  building  in 
Sioux  Falls. 

The  year  1889  was  a  building  year.  An  addition  to 
All  Saints'  School  and  buildings  for  two  new  Indian 
schools  were  erected,  —  St.  Elizabeth's  at  Standing 
Rock  (another  reservation  where  the  people  had  begged 
the  Church  to  come  to  them),  the  other  at  Rapid  City. 
Owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
the  matter  of  making  contracts,  this  latter  building 
he  was  never  able  to  open;  but  St.  Elizabeth's  soon 
became  and  has  ever  since  continued  a  bright  light 
among  the  Dakotas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
Indeed,  the  Church  people  of  Standing  Rock  have 
themselves  become  a  light.  It  was  they  who  sent 
South  Dakota's  first  relief  to  earthquake  sufferers  in 
China  and  California.  It  was  children  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
school  who  gave  the  first  $5.00  towards  providing 
Bishop  Rowe  with  crosses  similar  to  those  so  much 
prized  by  the  Dakotas  as  the  gift  of  their  Bishop  at 
the  time  of  their  confirmation. 
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Gradually  the  whole  Indian  country  came  to  be 
dotted  over  with  chapels  and  small  mission  resi- 
dences. Sometimes  the  Christian  iire  blazed  up 
spontaneously  in  heathen  camps;  Missionaries  would 
discover  little  groups  of  heathen  women  imitating  their 
Christian  sisters  hard  at  v/ork  raising  funds  to  build 
a  "Tipi  wakan,"  —  a  holy  house.  The  missionaries 
were  looking,  however,  for  a  reaction  a  time  of  testing. 

The  year  1889  brought  sick- 
ness and  death  into  the  camps; 
the  government  was  slow  in 
redeeming  its  promises;  the 
Indians  were  hungry.  Just  then 
a  prophet  appeared  among  them 
who  taught  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  about  to  return  and 
avenge  the  cause  of  the  wild 
Indians;  that  the  earth  would 
shake  and  a  great  wave  of  earth 
roll  over  the  white  people  and 
the  Indians  who  had  adopted 
their  ways;  that  then  the 
buffalo,  the  deer  and  the  antelope  would  come  back 
and  the  old  ways  would  be  restored.  The  excitement 
caused  by  his  preaching  resulted  in  the  famous  "Messiah 
Craze,*"  the  characteristic  of  which  was  the  "Ghost 
dance"  —  a  wild  orgy  in  which  the  participants  danced 
imtil  they  fell  unconscious  to  the  ground.  Exhausted 
in  body,  strange  hallucinations  took  possession  of  their 
minds  which  the  deluded  worshippers  mistook  for 
ecstatic  visions.  Thus  fuel  was  added  to  the  already 
intense  excitement.  Though  the  "Messiah  Craze" 
kept  itself  in  the  wild  country,  it  spread  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  government  placed  troops  at  strategic 


points.  Bishop  Hare  and  his  missionaries  did  not 
expect  a  general  outbreak.  Their  only  fear  was  for  the 
workers,  some  of  them  women,  who  had  penetrated 
to  the  most  distant  camps  where  it  might  easily  happen 
that  some  frenzied  Indian  would  kill  the  first  white 
person  he  met:  or  that  some  irresponsible  white  man 
would  precipitate  trouble  by  an  act  of  violence  towards 
the  Indians.  The  Bishop  became  indeed  "Zitkana 
Duzahan"  (Swift  Bird)  during  those  days  as  he  went 
from  camp  to  camp  encouraging  the  Christian  Indians. 
Everywhere  he  found  his  forces  calmly  at  work  with 
the  better  Indians  prepared  to  defend  their  missionaries 
with  their  lives. 

Nor  did  the  Indian  field  alone  need  the  steadying 
presence  of  the  Bishop.  Drought  had  discouraged  many 
of  the  white  settlers.  Sometimes  every  communicant 
in  a  town  where  the  Church  had  been  a  flourishing 
mission  sought  homes  elsewhere.  The  few  that  re- 
mained felt  very  poor,  and  the  Church  suffered. 

*This  account  of  the  "Messiah  Craze"  is  taken  largely  from  an 
account  written  by  Bishop  Hare. 


VI. 

"A  MINISTER,  LIKE  A  SOLDIER, 
MUST  OBEY  ORDERS." 

Such  was  the  situation  in  South  Dakota  when  there 
came  a  call  as  sudden  and  startling,  —  as  imperative, 
too  —  as  that  which  came  to  Saul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  Early  in  February,  1891,  the  House  of 
Bishops  met  in  special  session  to  consider  the  critical 
condition  of  the  Church's  mission  in  Japan,  where  the 
resignation  of  Bishop  Williams  had  left  the  mission 
without  a  head  at  a  time  when  the  tide  was  setting 
strongly  against  things  western,  including  Christianity. 
The  presence  of  an  English  Bishop  in  Tokio,  while  a 
great  help  to  the  "Nippon  Sei  Kokwai"  in  the  absnece 
of  an  American  Bishop,  nevertheless  created  a  situation 
full  of  possibility  for  misunderstanding  and  friction. 
The  conditions  called  for  a  leader  of  experience,  keen 
but  broad  vision,  impartial  judgment,  deep  and  quiet 
enthusiasm,  who  united  tact  with  virile  initiative  and 
decisiveness.  Such  an  one  the  House  of  Bishops  found 
in  Bishop  Hare,  whom  they  unanimously  requested  to 
take  charge  of  the  American  Church  mission  in  Japan, 
with  full  authority,  until  a  permanent  Bishop  should 
be  elected.  In  writing  to  Bishop  Hare  of  this  appoint- 
ment, Bishop  Coxe  said,  "I  rejoice  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  sending  you  on  one  of  the  most  glorious  errands  to 
which  the  Church  could  depute  one  of  her  best  Bishops." 
The  Board  of  Missions  showed  its  approval  of  the  act 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  by  voting  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  the  journey  and  of  the  stay  in  Japan.  So  consistent 
was  Bishop  Hare's  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Church 
that  he  accepted  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Bishops 


as  a  command  from  his  Master.  So  calm  and  complete 
was  his  faith,  that,  though  he  wrote  to  his  clergy, 
"My  heart  is  with  you,  dear  brethren,  to  live  and  die 
with  you,"  he  could  dismiss  all  anxious  thoughts  of 
the  troubled  condition  of  his  own  field  and  give  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  problems  that  confronted  the 
Church  in  Japan.  There  his  coming  was  hailed  with 
relief  and  joy.  "Doors  of  work  and  home  and  heart" 
were  opened  to  him  everywhere.  The  confidence  his 
presence  inspired  made  it  possible  for  him  in  four  short 
months  to  grasp  and  analyze  the  situation  and  to 
organize  more  effectively  the  forces  of  the  mission.  He 
studied  not  only  the  work  of  the  American  and  English 
Churches,  but  all  Christian  work  in  Japan.  He  studied 
the  native  people  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  was  able 
to  see  things  from  their  point  of  view.  He  conferred 
freely  with  Bishop  Bickersteth  of  the  English  mission, 
as  well  as  with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  American 
mission.  His  conclusion  was  that  there  was  rich 
opportunity  for  the  American  branch  of  the  Church  in 
Japan,  partly  because  of  counterparts  among  the 
Japanese  themselves,  —  venerable  history,  ceremonious 
manners,  refinement  of  feeling,  strong  sense  of  national 
life.  He  resolved  to  call  a  convocation  of  native  and 
foreign  clergy  and  representatives  of  the  laity  as  well. 
That  the  laity  might  be  really  represented,  he  recom- 
mended that  lay  delegates  should  not  be  theological 
students  or  catechists.  It  was  the  first  gathering  of  the 
kind  to  be  held  in  the  Japanese  mission.  If  anywhere 
there  was  apathy,  or  discouragement,  or  jealousy,  or 
dissension,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  gathered  for  that 
council,  it  must  have  disappeared  as  the  Bishop,  after 
he  had  described  the  object  of  their  meeting,  in  a 
convincingly  impersonal  way  laid  before  the  assembly 


some  "Stubborn  Facts  and  Fundamental  Principles." 
"We  have  come  together  to  develop  spirit  and  life  and 
love  and  unity  and  to  search  for  practical  wisdom  in 
doing  our  work,"  were  almost  his  first  words.  One 
imjnediate  result  of  that  Convocation  was  the  throwing 
upon  the  Japanese  greater  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  mission.  Bishop  Hare  declared,  "I  would  not 
call  a  foreigner  to  do  one  thing  which  a  native  can  do 
satisfactorily."  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  "Grad- 
uated overseership"  had  always  been  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  Church,  and  urged  that  "Such  a 
system  brings  forth  its  best  fruit  when  a  loyal,  willing, 
conciliatory,  plastic  spirit"  also  characterizes  it.  He 
declared  that  workers,  in  presenting  the  Church  to  the 
heathen,  should  "boldly,  though  generously,  hold  aloft 
Apostolic  Faith  and  Apostolic  Order."  "If  we  be 
regarded,"  he  said,  "as  having  come  here  with  other 
religious  bodies  that  each  may  make  its  contribution 
to  a  new  religion  and  Church  for  Japan,  why  should  we 
present  our  special  contribution  so  diluted  as  some 
would  make  it?  Knd  if  we  have  come  on  a  nobler 
errand,  hoping  that  our  branch  of  the  Church,  rich  in 
apostolic  faith  and  order,  yet  capable  of  adjustment  in 
its  current  opinions  and  in  its  administration  to  the 
needs  of  different  times  and  places,  may  prove  the 
source  from  which  the  people  of  this  land  shall  event- 
ually derive  their  Church  life  and  the  type  according 
to  whose  essential  form  they  will  develop  it,  then  we 
shall  represent  our  Church,  not  despoiled,  nor  deformed, 
nor  halting,  nor  uncertain,  but  in  the  glory  of  her  holy 
confidence  and  her  strength." 

This  meeting  of  clergy  and  people  with  Bishop  Hare 
ended  in  the  ordination  of  five  Japanese  to  the  diaco- 
nate.    The  questions,  the  charge  and  the  sentence  of 
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consecration,  he  read  in  Japanese.  Until  that  day 
there  was  but  one  native  in  the  ministry  of  the  American 
Church  in  Japan.  A  member  of  the  staff  wrote  home 
to  Am^erica  that  Sunday:  "The  sun  went  down  on  a 
happy  day.  Many  of  the  native  helpers  who  had 
worked  in  loneliness,  unknwon  by  face  to  the  Church, 
were  stirred  and  comforted  by  the  gathering  of  fellow 
workers.  The  strength  of  our  mission,  conspicuous 
by  the  number  who  gathered,  asserted  itself  as  a  fact 
to  many  who  had  never  realized  it:  while  the  addition 
to  our  native  clergy  and  the  admission  of  Japanese 
brethren  to  a  sensible  share  in  the  control  of  the  work, 
gave  new  courage  and  hope  to  them  and  deepened  their 
loyalty  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  Master." 

Besides  the  immediate  encouragement  which  his 
presence  brought,  Bishop  Hare  was  able  to  arrange 
such  an  adjustment  of  territory  between  the  English 
and  the  American  missions  that  the  danger  of  friction 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  our  own  work  put  on 
a  more  efficient  basis.  He  drew  up  an  agreement  which, 
after  discussion  and  some  slight  amendment,  he  and 
Bishop  Bickersteth  signed.  He  sailed  away  from  Japan 
July  29th,  leaving  a  more  united  and  hopeful  mission, 
and  came  home  to  tell  the  Church  that  they  had  left 
a  band  of  men  and  women  of  splendid  character, 
education,  and  efficiency  with  pitifully  small  equipment 
for  their  task  in  Japan.  He  made  a  special  appeal  for 
a  decent  theological  library  and  a  building  in  which 
to  house  it,  and  set  himself  energetically  at  work  to 
secure  the  needed  funds,  at  the  same  time  taking  up 
once  more  the  work  in  his  own  great  field. 

A  native  expressed  in  oriental  fashion  appreciation 
of  the  visit  of  Bishop  Hare.    As  they  sat  on  the  floor 


at  a  conference,  a  Japanese  Christian  drew  near  and 
began  to  stroke  Bishop  Hare's  legs,  in  gratitude  that 
"a  man  of  your  venerable  years  had  left  his  own  great 
country  and  taken  so  long  a  journey  to  comfort  and 
help  our  miserable  selves." 

Among  the  Sunday  evening  stories  the  Bishop  used 
to  tell  his  girls  in  All  Saints  School  were  this  of  Japanese 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  the  story  of  The  Three 
Rings  which  he  told  somewhat  as  follows: 


THE    THREE   RINGS. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Committee,  shortly  before 
I  was  elected  to  come  west,  I  one  day  made  an  appeal  for  foreign 
missions  which  so  touched  the  heart  of  a  woman  present  that, 
when  the  offertory  was  taken,  she  slipped  a  diamond  ring  from 
her  finger  and  put  it  on  the  plate  in  a  note  saying  that  it  was  to  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  foreign  work.  A  friend  of  missions 
bought  the  ring  and  returned  it  to  me.  It  was  then  set  in  the  stem 
of  a  chalice  for  our  chapel  in  Osaka,  Japan.  On  April  12,  1891, 
the  Synod  of  the  Japanese  Church  was  held  in  Osaka.  I  confirmed 
a  class  of  Japanese  and  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion.  As 
I  lifted  the  cup  a  flood  of  memories  sivept  over  me;  for  I  recognized 
the  communion  service  it  had  been  my  privilege  twenty  years  before 
to  send  to  Japan. 

Not  many  years  after  I  became  Bishop  of  Niobrara,  I  took 
one  of  my  young  Indians  with  me  when  I  went  to  the  East  to  raise 
tunds  and  rouse  interest  in  the  work.  One  day  we  went  together 
fo  the  Mission  rooms  and  met,  just  at  the  door,  a  missionary  from 
Japan  who,  like  me,  had  brought  a  native  convert  ivith  him.  The 
two  young  men  stopped  suddenly  and  gazed  at  each  other,  startled 
by  the  resemblance  to  his  own  race  each  recognized  in  the  other. 
After  exchanging  a  few  words,  we  separated;  but  my  Indian 
turned  back,  and,  taking  from  his  finger  a  ring,  gave  it  to  the  Japan- 
ese, who,  with  a  smile,  returned  one  of  his  own.  That  incident  had 
a  different  meaning  to  me  after  I  was  called  to  leave  my  Indians  and 
go  for  a  while  to  Japan." 


Returning  from  Japan,  Bishop  Hare  reached  his 
home  in  Sioux  Falls  August  20th.  Six  days  later  he 
crossed  the  Missouri,  struck  into  the  Indian  country 
with  tent,  bed,  mess  chest,  on  his  way  to  the  Niobrara 
Convocation  where  seventeen  hundred  Indians, 
gathered  for  mutual  counsel,  welcomed  him.  Within 
a  few  weeks  he  was  on  the  spot  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Reserve  where,  a  year  before.  Sitting  Bull  and  some  of 
his  followers  had  been  killed  by  Indian  policemen  sent 
out  to  arrest  them.  There,  sheltered  only  by  a  booth 
of  boughs,  sixty  Indians  knelt  on  the  sod  to  ratify  and 
confirm  their  baptismal  vows  and  receive  their  Bishop's 
blessing.  Accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ashley  and 
the  native  deacon,  Rev.  Philip  Deloria,  the  Bishop 
moved  between  the  lines  of  kneeling  figures,  laid  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them,  saying  in  musical 
Dakota  tongue  the  beautiful  confirmation  prayer:  — 

"O  Itancan,  Hoksiyopa  nitawa  kin  de  mahpiya  nitowaste  kin  on 
awanyaka  ye;  hecen  owihanke  wanin  tawayaye  kta;  qa  anpetu 
iyohi  sanpa  qa  sanpa  Nitaniya  Wakan  kin  en  icage  kta,  ecen  nitoki- 
conze  owihanke  wanica  kin  en  i  kta.    Amen." 

The  work  he  had  done  and  the  plans  he  had  inaugu- 
rated on  his  mission  to  Japan  demanded  a  second  visit. 
There  was  need  in  China,  also;  for  the  American  bishop 
there  had  recently  died.  The  Board  of  Missions 
begged  Bishop  Hare  to  include  China  in  his  second  trip. 
He  planned  to  be  absent  about  three  months.  The 
illness  of  his  aged  father  and  his  equally  aged  father-in- 
law  made  it  doubly  hard  to  put  so  many  miles  and  the 
great  Pacific  between  himself  and  home;  but  the  spirit 
which  moved  him  to  reply  to  an  army  officer  who,  in 
1873,  had  commiserated  him  on  the  task  upon  which  he 
was  entering,  —  "A  minister,  like  a  soldier,  must  obey 


orders,"  —  turned  him  cheerfully  to  the  long,  cold 
voyage,  and  he  sailed  from  Vancouver  January  13th. 
The  boat  which  carried  him  barely  escaped  wreck 
off  the  coast  of  Japan.  Landing,  Bishop  Hare  spent 
a  busy  week  inspecting  and  encouraging  the  Japanese 
Mission,  then  took  ship  for  two  weeks  in  China,  where 
he  carried  much  comfort.  Rev.  Mr.  Ingle,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Hankow,  wrote  home  under  date  of  March 
13,  1892,  as  follows:  — 

"Friday  morning  Bishop  Hare  arrived,  and  with  him  one  of  our 
missionaries,  Mr.  Sowerby,  on  his  way  back  to  Ichang,  from  which 
the  riots  drove  him  last  summer.  *  *  *  The  Bishop  has  allowed 
himself  only  four  days  in  Hankow  and  Wuchang,  but  he  makes 
good  use  of  his  time,  and  is  learning  all  he  can.  Mr.  Locke  and  I 
are  charmed  with  him,  and  would  give  anything  if  he  were  our 
Bishop.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man  we  need,  sagacious,  experienced 
and  what  we  need  so  much  —  spiritual.  Mr.  Sowerby  prevailed 
on  him  to  confirm  a  class,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  a  large  baptism 
in  the  afternoon,  although  he  was  not  present.  *  *  *  Yesterday 
morning  the  Bishop  confirmed  eighty-seven  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. He  learned  the  Chinese  of  the  usual  sentence  and  repeated  it 
and,  Mr.  Sowerby  says,  did  remarkably  well.  He  gave  them  a 
short  talk  which  Mr.  Sowerby  interpreted.  *  *  *  And  the 
congregation  —  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it!" 

Returning  to  Japan,  he  reported  to  a  second 
Convocation  in  detail  the  condition  of  all  the  institu- 
tions and  the  mission  in  general.  To  the  Church  at 
home  he  brought  a  cheering  report. 

While  he  was  in  Japan  his  aged  father  died.  The 
news  that  two  of  his  Indian  clergy  had  been  called  to 
lay  down  their  work  met  him  when  he  reached  the 
American  shore.    Both  of  these  Indians  were  fruits  of 


*  Quoted  from  Jeffrey's  life  of  James  Addison  Ingle. 


the  Niobrara  mission.  George  Paypay  was  a  plain, 
unlettered  man,  but  one  of  whom  his  Bishop  wrote, 
"He  was  a  brave,  steady,  well  balanced  soldier  of 
Christ."  Paypay  himself  narrated  at  a  Convocation 
his  inner  conflict  when  the  Bishop  called  him  to  leave 
his  home,  go  off  on  a  ten  days'  iourney,  and  occupy 
the  post  of  the  murdered  Pfennel  among  the  Cheyenne 
River  Indians. 

"I  did  not  want  to  go,"  said  Paypay,  "nor  did  my  wife;  but  I 
remembered  that  I  ought  to  obey  my  Bishop,  so  I  hitched  up  my 
horse  to  my  farm  wagon  and  started  off.  A  few  days  out  some 
Indians  met  me  and  asked,  'Where  are  you  going'  and  when  I 
answered,  they  replied,  'Those  Indians  have  killed  their  missionary 
and  they  will  kill  you,  too.'  My  wife  burst  into  tears  and  my  heart 
failed  me;  but  I  remembered  the  words,  'I  am  not  alone,  my  Father 
is  with  me,'  and  I  pushed  on.  After  a  few  days  I  met  another  band 
of  traveling  Indians  who  gave  me  the  same  warning,  but  I  thought, 
'My  Saviour  has  gone  before  me,  my  Father  is  o'er  me,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  behind  me,'  and  I  passed  on." 

Of  the  Other,  Bishop  Hare  said,  "While  the  oppor- 
tunities of  mental  improvement  granted  his  brother 
Paypay  were  so  meagre,  those  afforded  the  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Cook  were  of  the  varied  and  beautiful  kind  which 
his  rich,  quiet  nature  demanded."  Cook  had  been 
sent  to  an  eastern  school  and  College  and  came  back 
dressed  in  the  best  of  taste,  carrying  a  slender  cane. 
"How,"  the  Bishop  wondered,  "will  this  cultivated, 
graceful,  polished  man  meet  the  people  from  whom  he 
has  been  so  long  absent,  and  who  so  often  are  ignorant, 
poor  and  wretched?"  With  fatherly  solicitude  the 
Bishop  watched  the  testing  of  the  young  man's  mettle. 
The  answer  was  not  long  delayed.     He  wrote: 

"With  sublime  imagination  he  saw  all  that  was  good  in  his  peo- 
ple, however  disguised,  and  what  was  evil  seemed  not  to  repel  or 
daunt  him,  but  only  to  summon  all  his  powers  to  a  great  effort  to 


reform  or  remove  it.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  missionary  knight 
in  whom  scorn  of  the  oppressor,  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
gallantry  in  defending  his  people,  and  magnetic  enthusiasm  in  rally- 
ing them  under  the  banner  of  the  Crucified  as  their  hope  and  joy 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  brought  all  his  powers  into  fullest  play. 
Mobile  as  the  ocean  when  its  waves  rise  and  fall  under  the  impulse 
of  the  wind,  his  body  obeyed  his  spirit." 

Mr.  Cook  rose  rapidly  and  was  soon  given  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  Pine  Ridge  mission.  There, 
not  many  miles  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  horrible  disillusionment  of  the  poor  Indians  who 
had  been  led  away  by  the  Messiah  Craze  had  taken 
place.  The  Hotchkiss  guns  of  the  U.  S.  army  had 
mowed  down  men  and  women  and  children  who  wore 
the  sacred  shirt  which  their  leaders  had  assured  them 
no  bullet  could  pierce,  —  "The  Wounded  Knee 
Massacre,"  many  white  people  call  it.  The  wounded 
and  dying  were  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
church.  Over  them  hung  the  evergreen  wreaths  which 
spoke  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  To  them  His 
messengers,  Mr.  Cook  and  his  wife,  ministered  without 
stint.  The  Indian  dead,  as  well  as  the  dead  soldiers, 
Mr.  Cook  committed  to  the  earth.  The  strain  on  his 
body  and  heart  was  too  great.  Tuberculosis,  which  had 
long  been  dogging  him,  found  its  opportunity  and 
claimed  him.  On  Good  Friday,  1892,  his  spirit  entered 
Paradise. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  Indian  mission.  The  loss 
of  two  such  stalwart  leaders  from  a  force  already  small 
for  the  demands  of  the  work  was  a  blow  which  only 
faith  could  soften. 


VII. 
A  FIGHT  FOR  SOUTH  DAKOTA'S 
GOOD  NAME. 

Soon  after  South  Dakota's  admission  into  the  sister- 
hood of  States,  people  outside  discovered  clauses 
in  her  laws  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce  which 
attracted  those  unhappily  married.  Only  ninety  day's 
residence  was  required  before  action  could  be  brought; 
summons  might  be  made  by  publication  in  a  newspaper 
anywhere  in  the  United  States;  suit  might  be  brought 
in  any  country  in  the  state.  Before  her  citizens  realized 
what  had  happened,  South  Dakota  had  become  a 
by-word  the  country  over  as  the  notorious  resort  of 
people  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  lax  laws,  gen- 
erally that  they  might  be  free  to  marry  another. 

While  Bishop  Hare  was  absent  in  Japan  in  1892,  a 
member  of  the  "Divorce  Colonly"  who  regularly 
attended  the  Church  services  in  Sioux  Falls,  ordered 
some  stained  glass  windows  for  the  cathedral.  Immed- 
iately on  receiving  her  decree  she  had  married  the  man 
who,  ostensibly  as  her  "Agent,"  had  spent  the  required 
three  months  with  her  in  Sioux  Falls.  Because  of  this 
re-marriage.  Bishop  Hare,  on  his  return,  refused  to 
allow  the  windows  to  be  placed  and  wrote  the  donor 
that  they  were  at  her  disposal.  She  paid  no  attention 
to  his  letter  and  the  windows  were  left  in  the  basement 
under  the  church.  Later  the  Bishop  sent  a  check  which 
represented  gifts  of  the  Indians  for  a  memorial  window 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Cook,  to  her  repre- 
sentatives in  New  York,  had  a  new  inscription  made 
and  set  that  window  in  the  cathedral  chancel.  The 
others  he  left  as  they  lay. 


He  felt  the  deadly  disgrace  brought  upon  his  adopted 
state  by  the  shameful  business  and  could  not  bear  that 
such  conditions  should  exist  in  a  town  where  he  was 
asking  people  to  send  their  young  daughters  to  be 
educated.     With  the  co-operation  of  ministers  of  all 
denominations,  he  circulated  a  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1893,  and  went  himself  to  the  capital.    By  an 
unsolicited  vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  gave 
him  the  use  of  their  hall  to  make  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  a  reform  in  the  laws.     He  swayed  public 
opinion,   particularly  in  his  own  communion,   by  a 
ringing   pastoral.      That   session   of   the   Legislature 
lengthened  the  period  of  residence  to  six  months  and 
improved  the  requirem.ents  regarding  summons.    But, 
though  there  were  still  not  a  few  immigrants  seeking 
temporary  residence,  those  who  profited  financially  by 
the  traffic  were  not  content.    They  conspired  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  new  law,  and  som^e  even  advocated 
granting  the  privilege  of  beginning  action  at  once  on 
entering  the  state!    Bishop  Hare  was  horrified.    The 
movement  centered  in  Sioux  Falls,  his  See  city  and  his 
home.    For  a  time  he  seriously  contemplated  changing 
his  residence  and  warned  his  secretary  to  be  prepared 
for  such  an  event.    But  he  was  not  the  man  to  run  away 
while  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  and  he  had  strength  to 
fight.     Calling  to  his  help  leaders  of  other  Christian 
bodies,  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  drawn  up,  asking 
them  to  use  their  influence  with  their  representatives 
to  prevent  legislation  in  the  direction  of  greater  laxity. 
Again  the  sentiment  of  the  people  ruled  and  the  schemes 
of  the  avaricious  few  were  thwarted. 

His  service  in  the  matter  of  lifting  South  Dakota  to 
a  higher  level  in  this  regard,  led  the  governor  to  appoint 
Bishop  Hare  as  South  Dakota's  delegate  to  a  convention 


held  in  Washington  in  the  interests  of  Uniform  divorce 
laws.  In  transmitting  the  report  of  this  convention 
to  members  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature,  Bishop 
Hare  enclosed  the  following  letter: 

"Address  pro  tern.     103  Albion  Place, 
"Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
"February  15th,  1907." 
"To  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota  to  whom 
this  letter  may  come. 
■"Gentlemen: 

"I  should  not  venture  to  address  you,  except  for  the  following  facts: 
"I  have  been  for  thirty-four  years  a  citizen  of  South  Dakota. 
During  that  time  I  have  traveled  each  year,  as  a  Missionary  Bishop, 
by  wagon  and  by  train,  all  over  the  state,  from  east  to  west,  from 
north  to  south.  Few  men  know  the  state  and  its  people  better  than 
I.  More  than  half  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  doing  what  I  could 
for  the  moral  amd  religious  welfare  of  our  people.  I  have  shared 
their  sorrows  in  times  of  drought  and  distress,  and  I  have  rejoiced 
with  them  in  the  days  of  prosperity  which  have  crowned  their  forti- 
tude and  enterprize.  I  have  made  my  home  for  over  twenty  years 
in  a  boarding  school  for  their  daughters  and,  while  I  confess  that  I 
have  sometimes  been  shocked  to  see  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
divorce  traffic  upon  their  young  minds,  their  sensibility  to  noble 
ideals  and  their  promise  of  fine  womanhood  have  been  my  pride 
and  joy.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  more  than  I  have  the  hopsitality  of 
the  homes  and  of  the  people  of  our  state  —  most  of  them  so  healthy 
in  morals  and  attractive  in  all  things  beautiful  and  good. 

"You  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  I  am  intensely  jealous  regard- 
ing the  sweetness,  purity  and  happiness  of  the  home  life  of  our 
state.  What  is  called  'Migratory  Divorce'  is  striking  a  terrible  blow 
to  that  dear  domestic  sanctuary.  The  people  who  have  come  to 
our  state  to  seek  divorce  generally  have  money.  This  possession 
of  money  puts  them  in  the  position,  always  influential,  of  patrons. 
Even  our  self-reliant,  independent  people,  alas,  seem  subservient 
to  them.  These  divorce  seekers  dress  well.  They  spend  money 
freely  for  professional  services,  for  hotel  conveniences,  for  house 
rent,  for  hack-hire,  for  jewelry.  The  air  of  culture  and  fashion  which 
they  carry  about  them  makes  them  appear  to  many  persons,  espe- 


daily  the  young,  as  worthy  of  admiration.  Poor  souls,  they  do  not 
know  that  those  whom  they  would  imitate  are  in  truth  generally 
members  of  that  class  of  society  which  has  exhausted  all  its  reality 
and  health,  and  is  in  truth  only  a  vain  show.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
perjury  of  these  people  in  swearing  that  they  have  taken  up  bona-fide 
residence  in  South  Dakota,  when,  in  truth,  ninety  out  of  a  hundred 
leave  the  state  soon  after  obtaining  their  divorces,  is  overbooked 
or  condoned;  and  the  divorce  which  they  procure,  though  it  is  the 
horrible  consummation  of  many  antecedent  follies  and  sins,  comes 
to  appear  to  our  people  —  to  our  boys  and  girls,  alas,  as  well  as  to 
others  —  not  as  a  painful  catastrophe,  but  as  quite  an  ordinary 
event  in  married  life!  All  the  convictions  and  sentiments  which 
breed  respect  between  the  sexes,  and  which  tend  to  make  marriage 
honorable  and  the  home  sacred  and  stable,  are  thus  poisoned  and 
weakened. 

"Feeling  as  I  do  in  this  matter,  I  was  more  than  willing  to  accept 
my  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Uniform  Divorce  Congress,  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  send  you, 
with  this  letter,  a  copy  of  the  official  report  of  that  body.  The  fact 
that  it  was  not  a  gathering  of  persons  of  one  way  of  thinking,  come 
together  by  their  own  concerted  action,  but  a  body  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  between  forty  and  fifty  states,  and 
composed  of  men  of  many  different  callings,  will  indicate  the  weight 
which  the  result  of  their  deliberations  may  claim  to  have.  The 
present  Legislature  of  South  Dakota  may  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
adopt  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Uniform  Divorce  Congress 
but  I  trust  that  its  members  will  scrutinize  carefully  the  sources 
from  which  opposition  comes  and  will  not  let  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress pass  by  without  some  material  improvement  in  the  laws  of 
our  state  on  marriage  and  divorce. 

"With  great  respect, 

"Your  fellow  citizen, 

"W.  H.  HARE." 

Three  of  the  articles  adopted  by  that  congress 
received  the  sanction  of  the  South  Dakota  Bar  Assoc- 
ciation  and  were  made  part  of  the  statutes  by  the 
Legislature  of  1907. 

Even  good  things  can  be  put  to  bad  uses.  The 
enemies  of  reform  were  not  dead.   The  recently  adopted 


"Referendum"  was  invoked  to  delay  the  enforcement 
of  the  new  laws,  —  there  was  little  hope  of  their  repeal. 
At  that  time  a  disease  which  Bishop  Hare  had  been 
combating  for  seven  years  had  made  such  headway 
that  he  was  forced  to  spend  much  time  going  and 
coming  between  his  field,  for  periods  of  work,  and  his 
physicians,  for  treatment  that  would  give  him  sufficient 
relief  to  allow  him  to  go  on  again.  When  in  his  field, 
he  v/as  obliged  to  follow  a  few  hours  of  work  by  a  period 
of  relexation.  Such  was  his  condition  when  the  de- 
testable plot  was  revealed.  It  roused  every  fiber  of  his 
manhood.  The  doctors  gave  him  a  few  weeks'  leave 
of  absence.  He  hastened  home,  consulted  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Thrall,  Superintendent  of  Congregatioanl  Missions, 
Bishop  O'Gorm.an  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Sioux  Falls,  Dr.  Warren,  President  of  the  Yankton 
College,  Dean  Stirling  of  the  Law  Department  of  the 
State  University,  and  others,  and  with  them  planned  a 
counter  campaign.  The  Bishop  drafted  a  "Broadside" 
which  explained  and  expounded  the  laws  which  lawyers 
were  invoking  the  referendum  to  suspend.  The  pro- 
visions in  question  were:  one  year's  residence  before 
bringing  suit,  and  trial  in  a  regular  term  of  court  in 
the  county  where  residence  had  been  established.  He 
exposed  the  cupidity  of  those  who  sought  the  law's 
repeal  that  they  might  gain  from  human  folly  and 
sorrow  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  voters  to 
settle  the  question  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He 
arranged  that  the  article  should  appear  simultaneously, 
three  or  four  days  before  election,  in  the  leading  dailies 
and  in  practically  all  the  weekly  papers  published  in 
South  Dakota,  and  to  have  copies  in  the  form  of  galley 
proofs  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  ministers  of  the 
state  for  distribution  on  the  Sunday  next  before  election, 
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thus  reaching  the  most  sober  and  thoughtful  element 
everywhere.  He  directed  that,  until  election  day  was 
past,  the  prayer  in  the  service  for  the  Consecretion  of 
a  Church  for  faithful  and  happy  marriages  should  be 
used  throughout  the  district  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Bishop  was  unable  to  cast  his  personal  ballot:  the 
physician's  leave  expired  before  election  day;  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  South  Dakota  repudiate 
her  past  laxity  by  an  emphatic  vote  to  retain  the  new 
clauses  in  the  divorce  law. 


VIII. 
CARES  AND  COMPENSATIONS. 

Time  brings  its  gift  in  a  balance,  on  the  one  side  care, 
on  the  other  compensation.  So  came  the  events  of 
the  days  that  made  up  the  years  of  our  Bishop's  life.  On 
the  one  side  physical  weakness  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion; fear  that  the  Board  of  Missions  would  be  forced 
to  cut  down  its  appropriation  for  the  work  in  South 
Dakota;  the  death  of  two  faithful  clergymen;  the 
burning  of  St.  Elizabeth's  School;  and  then  six  month's 
enforced  absence  from  his  work.  This  heavy  weight  of 
care  was  lifted  high  by  the  compensations  on  the  other 
side;  the  ordination  of  three  native  filled  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy;  many  new  churches  were  built  and  funds 
for  the  re-erection  of  St.  Elizabeth's  School  promptly 
retrieved  that  loss;  the  financial  strain  was  relieved  by 
a  gift  of  $1,700  from  the  Women's  Auxiliary  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  his  clergy;  friends  at  the 
East  added  SI 0,000  to  the  endowment  of  All  Saints' 
School;  another  friend  gave  $7,000  on  condition  that 
the  Bishop  take  the  rest  the  doctors  had  ordered. 
Cheering  and  comforting  was  the  celebration  in  1898 
at  the  General  Convention  in  Washington  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  consecration,  when  a  silver 
loving  cup  "From  friends  who  love  and  honor  him" 
was  presented  with  congratulatory  addresses  by 
Bishops  Potter  and  Whipple.  No  other  recorded 
utterance  of  Bishop  Hare's  reveals  more  clearly  his 
generous  spirit  than  his  response  to  these  addresses: 

"What  means  this  noble  act  of  confidence  —  this  merciful  auto- 
da-fe  in  which  the  fires  of  fatherly  and  brotherly  love  consume  me, 
their  happy  victim?    What  means  it  but  this,  that  a  tender  appre- 


ciation  of  long-tried  servants  pervades  the  Church  just  as  the  air 
is  charged  with  moisture,  and  that,  as  an  electric  shock  will  some- 
times make  moisture  distill  in  a  refreshing  shower,  so  an  anniversary 
in  my  life  has  made  the  pervasive  love  of  the  Church  coalesce  and 
take  outward  shape  in  this  distinct  and  gracious  act 

"I  feel  that  for  the  time  being  my  individuality  is  lost  and  that 
in  me  just  now  are  summarized  all  those  servants  of  the  Church 
who,  like  me,  have  labored  for  her  during  many  years;  and  so  I 
would  summon  to  my  side  as  I  stand  here  Bishop  Williams,  who  has 
labored  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  Japan;  Archdeacon 
Thompson  who  has  labored  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  China; 
Bishop  HoUey,  who  has  labored  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in 
Haiti;  Bishop  Ferguson,  who  has  labored  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  in  Africa;  Bishop  Morris,  who  has  labored  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  Oregon;  and  with  them  I  include  all  those 
dear  men  and  women  who  have  given  long  service  under  me  in  South 
Dakota  —  for  service  in  that  country  for  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  years  is  no  rare  thing  —  dear  fellow- workers  who  have  helped 
me  in  my  hours  of  despondency  to  believe  in  myself,  because  I  found 
that  they  believed  in  me.  It  is  their  faithful  work  which  has  lifted 
me  up  and  made  me  conspicuous  here  like  the  dome  of  some  great 
building;  and  I  would  remember  that  not  the  dome  but  the  sub- 
structure which  supports  it  is  the  more  important  and  of  the  greater 
practical  use. 

"I  may  not  detain  you  with  many  words.  In  our  hours  of  deepest 
emotion  —  I  am  sure  you  all  feel  this  —  we  turn  to  our  Prayer  Book 
version  of  the  Psalms  to  find  words  for  the  best  expression  of  our 
feelings,  and  there  are  there  some  verses  which  express  the  experi- 
ences of  my  past  twenty-five  years,  at  once  the  pains  of  my  body, 
the  sorrows  of  my  heart  and,  as  well,  its  thanks  to  my  brethren  and 
its  gratitude  to  Almighty  God:  'O  what  great  troubles  and  adver- 
sities hast  thou  showed  me!  And  yet  didst  thou  turn  and  refresh  me: 
yea,  and  broughtest  me  from  the  deep  of  the  earth  again.  Thou  hast 
brought  me  to  great  honour  and  comforted  me  on  every  side:  there- 
fore will  I  praise  thee  and  thy  faithfulness,  O  God.'  " 

So  the  balance  swung.  In  one  year,  1902,  three  of 
those  who  had  been  longest  in  the  field  died:  Mrs. 
Robinson,  who  had  been  her  husband's  faithful  ally; 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  who  came  in  the  early  days  as  a  trained 


worker  and  had  given  herself  without  stint  to  the  poor 
and  sick  and  lonely  of  both  races;  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Cook,  who,  more  than  any  other,  had  turned  the  minds 
of  native  young  men  to  the  ministry  and  had  personally 
trained  almost  every  one  of  the  Dakota  clergy.  He 
had  set  an  example  of  entire  consecration  by  the 
devotion  of  all  that  he  was  and  all  that  he  had  to  the 
work  God  gave  him  to  do.  Sorely  did  Bishop  Hare 
miss  his  tested  wisdom  and  his  friendship. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  burden  of  the  financial 
support  of  the  Indian  schools  grew  heavier  and  heavier. 
Those  in  authority  at  Washington  thought  well  to 
reverse  the  policy  inaugrated  by  President  Grant 
and  began  to  cut  down,  and  finally  withdrew  alto- 
gether the  rations  due  the  children  under  treaty,  if 
such  children  were  attending  "sectarian"  boarding 
schools.  The  loss  of  rations  was  the  death  of  two  of 
the  oldest  and  best  Church  schools.  Tremendous  as 
had  been  their  influence  in  leading  the  Dakotas  to 
Christ  and  in  preparing  them  for  citizenship,  and 
deeply  attached  as  the  Bishop  and  people  were  to  the 
schools,  the  evangelical  side  of  the  work  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  even  to  maintain  it  stretched  the 
appropriations  of  the  Board  until  one  could  count  the 
separate  pennies,  so  the  schools  had  to  go.  Not  one 
dollar  more  could  be  spared  for  them.  The  Bishop 
argued  with  the  government  officials  that,  if  the  rations 
were  due  the  children,  the  fact  that  they  were  receiv- 
ing their  education  free  in  Church  schools  ought  not 
to  forfeit  their  rights.  He  took  the  case  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  person;  but  the  decision  was  against  him. 
St.  Paul's  school  was  sold  to  the  government  at  a 
great  sacrifice  and  St.  John's  was  closed  and  the  material 
of  which  it  was  built  went  for  almost  nothing.    That 


the  government  later  returned  to  the  issue  or  rations 
and  even  to  appropriating  Indian  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  could  not  restore  the 
dead  to  life. 

However,  two  efficient  Indian  Church  schools 
remained,  and  an  addition  made  room  for  more  white 
girls  in  All  Saints'  School.  To  the  delight  of  the  school 
family  this  addition  provided  on  the  first  floor  a  suite 
or  rooms  for  the  Bishop's  personal  use.  Every  one 
was  glad  and  relieved  to  have  him  move  from  the  little 
room.s  in  the  tower  of  the  third  floor  v/hich  he  had 
occupied  since  the  opening  of  the  school.  "I  cannot 
bear  to  live  in  greater  comfort  than  my  missionaries," 
he  used  to  say  when  urged  to  take  more  comfortable 
rooms.  The  new  rooms  were  a  personal  gift  to  him. 
They  brought  him  near  to  the  play-ground  from  which 
merry  voices  often  helped  him  over  hard  places.  Often 
he  would  leave  his  desk  for  a  moment  to  watch  the 
children  at  their  games  and  smile  encouragement  to 
their  friendly  contests. 

Following  the  enlargement  of  the  school  came  a 
bequest  of  $30,000  from  Felix  R.  Brunot  to  increase 
the  endowment.  This  relieved  the  Bishop's  anxiety 
for  the  future  of  All  Saints'  school.  Another  relief  was 
that  building  debts  that  had  rested  on  a  number  of 
the  churches  were,  with  a  single  exception,  entirely 
wiped  out.  Where  property  was  vested  in  local  cor- 
porations, the  Bishop  could  use  only  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  contraction  of  debts  on  unconsecrated 
buildings;  but  no  debt  of  any  kind  was  ever  allowed 
to  rest  on  any  church  or  school  building  in  either  the 
Indian  or  the  white  field,  where  the  Bishop  was  re- 
sponsible. 


Still  another  comfort  was  the  fact  that  almost  with- 
out exception  the  congrgations  in  the  district  welcomed 
the  apportionment  plan,  gave  the  sum  asked  of  them, 
and  that  South  Dakota  always  overpaid  its  apportion- 
ment. A  district  which  had  received  so  much  and 
such  constant  help  for  the  Church  at  large  could  do 
no  less. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  is  200  miles  from  north 
to  south,  300  miles  from  east  to  west.  Scattered  over 
its  85,000  square  miles  there  were,  as  early  as  1894, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Church  congregations, 
few  of  them  strong  enough,  however,  to  walk  alone. 
Seventy-five  of  them  could  be  reached  only  by  wagon, 
and  those  in  the  Black  Hills  required  the  Bishop  to 
travel  from  twenty  to  thirty-seven  hours  by  rail  each 
way  to  visit  them.  There  were  three  boarding  schools 
dependent  largely  upon  the  Bishop  for  support,  their 
very  success  making  new  demands  upon  his  thought. 
By  1904,  parallel  lines  of  railroad  ran  west  as  far  as 
the  Missouri  River  with  more  or  less  inconvenient 
north  and  south  connections;  two  roads  were  prepar- 
ing to  cross  the  Missouri  and  traverse  the  plains  to 
the  Black  Hills.  The  building  of  these  two  extensions 
would  bring  the  Black  Hills  nearer  Sioux  Falls;  it 
would  also  bring  an  inrush  of  settlers  into  hitherto 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  state  and  so  an  increased  num- 
ber of  souls  to  be  shepherded.  This  increasing  respon- 
sibility, the  weight  of  years,  the  recurrence  of  an  old 
difficulty  with  the  heart,  and  a  malady  which  the  best 
medical  skill  had  been  combating  for  four  years,  all 
made  it  impossible  for  Bishop  Hare  to  fulfill  completely 
all  the  demands  of  his  office.  Feeling  that  it  was  not 
well  for  the  District  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  one 
so  liable  to  sudden  prostration,  the  Bishop  laid  the 


matter  before  the  General  Convention,  ready  to 
accept  any  solution  that  promised  relief  for  his  juris- 
diction. There  was  no  existing  canon  which  allowed 
the  election  of  a  co-adjutor  or  suffragan  for  a  missionary 
district;  yet  the  House  of  Bishops  could  not  bring 
itself  to  accept  Bishop  Hare's  resignation.  The  alter- 
native was  to  enact  legislation  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  have  an  assistant,  and  this  the 
Convention  did.  It  was  "an  act  of  generous  care  which 
I  can  never  forget,"  said  the  Bishop  to  the  Convocation 
of  South  Dakota.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  special 
canon  an  assistant  was  duly  chosen,  but  for  family 
reasons  he  declined  the  election.  It  then  looked  as 
if  the  last  clause  of  the  special  canon,  —  "This  canon 
shall  take  effect  immediately,  but  no  election  shall  take 
place  after  December  31,  1905"  —  might  leave  Bishop 
Hare  and  South  Dakota  without  the  relief  it  was 
intended  to  give.  Without  a  murmur  he  cheerfully 
continued  to  spend  all  that  he  had  of  time  and  strength 
for  South  Dakota.  On  June  9,  1905,  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Foote 
Johnson,  General  Missionary  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
was  chosen  as  assistant  to  the  Missionary  Bishop 
of  South  Dakota.  Bishop  Hare  was  wholly  pleased 
with  the  election,  though  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  total 
stranger  to  him.  "They  have  given  me  a  man  after 
my  own  heart,"  he  happliy  announced  to  friends  who 
met  him  at  the  station  on  his  return  from  the  specia 
meeting.  In  August  the  Bishop-elect  accepted  the  work 
and  his  consecration  took  place  November  2.  The 
need  of  his  presence  in  the  field  prevented  Bishop 
Hare's  attending  the  consecration  which  took  place 
at  Newtown,  Connecticut,  and  the  conditions  of  his 
health  forbade  his  remaining  in  the  West  long  enough 


to  welcome  his  assistant  in  person;  yet  every  one  in 
South  Dakota  knew  that  nothing  could  give  Bishop 
Hare  greater  satisfaction  than  that  the  Assistant 
Bishop  should  be  received  and  loved  as  "God's  gift 
to  South  Dakota,"  —  a  name  Bishop  Hare  liked  to  use. 
Bishop  Johnson  called  out  just  such  a  welcome.  There 
was  never  a  day  after  his  coming  that  he  was  not  a 
comfort  to  his  elder  Bishop,  who  rested  in  the  assurance 
that  the  mission  which  he  loved  more  than  his  own 
body  need  not  suffer  when  pain  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  serve  personally.  Bishop  Hare  assigned  to 
Bishop  Johnson  the  sole  care  of  a  definite  portion  of 
the  field,  keeping  for  himself,  however,  not  a  small 
field  and  the  major  portion  of  all  other  responsibilities. 
The  same  Convention  which  gave  him  an  assistant 
gave  Bishop  Hare  an  honor  which  he  peculiarly  prized. 
When  it  established  Courts  of  Review  in  connection 
with  the  several  missionary  departments  and  chose 
Bishop  Hare  to  preside  over  such  court  in  the  Sixth 
Department,  doubtless  the  sole  intent  was  to  elect 
the  wisest,  most  fair-minded  man  available;  but  they 
chose  one  whom,  thirty  years  before,  some  of  his 
brethren  in  the  episcopate  had  thought  to  be  unjust 
in  his  treatment  of  a  presbyter  who  had  laid  founda- 
tions for  the  Church  among  the  Dakotas.  The  knowl- 
edge of  their  disapproval  had  not  affected  his  decision, 
nor  did  he  allow  it  to  cloud  the  sunshine  which  the 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  the  facts  shed  upon  the 
tragedy  of  those  years.  He  had  never  allowed  himself 
to  brood.  Nevertheless  his  joy  in  this  expression  of 
faith  in  his  fitness  to  be  a  judge  showed  that  he  had 
deeply  felt  what  his  robust  manhood  had  not  allowed 
to  weaken  him.  "I  consider  this  elction  the  greatest 
honor  of  my  life,"  he  wrote  to  his  secretary.    The  song 


in  his  heart  as  he  returned  to  South  Dakota  from  the 
General  Convention  was  not  "Nunc  Dimittis,"  but, 
"I  will  serve  my  God  while  I  have  my  being," 

He  had  intended  to  spend  the  winter  of  1905- '06 
with  his  sisters  in  Atlantic  City;  but  his  boyhood  friend, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Frazier,  invited  him  to  cruise  for  five  weeks 
in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  His  physicians 
urged  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation  and  he  went. 
Though  now  a  constant  sufferer,  he  found  much  to 
enjoy  in  the  tropical  countries  where  the  yacht  touched, 
and  these  he  shared  with  those  left  behind  by  sending 
to  them  pictures  and  descriptions  of  what  he  saw, 
The  cruise  over,  he  went  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  west, 
filled  the  days  the  doctors  allowed  him  to  be  away  from 
them  with  visitations,  conferences  and  writing,  then 
returned  to  New  York  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  an 
examination.  At  the  end  of  May  he  was  allowed 
another  four  weeks  in  his  field,  to  preach,  as  his  custom 
was,  the  baccaleaureate  sermon  for  All  Saints'  School, 
preside  at  the  annual  convocation  of  the  Eastern 
Deanery  and  set  the  business  of  the  district  in  order; 
then  he  went  to  the  softer,  cooler  climate  of  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine.  From  that  retreat  he  sent  reports  of 
progress  towards  recovery,  sometimes  in  playful  vein: 


REPORT  OF  W.  H.  HARE 

General  conduct  Passable 

Obeying  his  doctors  First  Rate 

Remembering  his  friends  First  Rate 
Prospect  that  he  will  be  able  to 

graduate  and  go  back  home.  Not  bad 


During  the  summer  he  made  all  arrangements  for 
the  Indian  convocation  which  he  had  called  to  meet 
at  Santee  early  in  September.    Intense  neuralgic  pain 


caused  the  doctors  to  remove  one  of  the  nerves  in  his 
face.  The  operation  was  performed  at  Bar  Harbor 
towards  the  end  of  August.  All  went  well  for  a  time. 
Everything  was  in  train  for  him  to  leave  for  the  West 
when  the  wound  became  infected.  He  felt  himself 
whirled  towards  a  state  of  helplessness.  That  his  unex- 
pected absence  might  cause  as  little  inconvenience  as 
possible,  his  remaining  hours  of  consciousness  were 
used  to  inform  his  assistant  that  the  duty  of  presiding 
at  Convocation  must  fall  on  his  unaccustomed  shoulders 
dictate  a  letter  to  his  secretary  directing  what  books 
and  papers  ought  to  be  on  hand  at  the  sessions  and 
not  to  forget  to  take  all  his  camp  blankets,  against  the 
weather  being  cold  and  there  being  a  shortage.  Not  till 
he  had  done  this  did  delirium  master  him. 

At  that  same  hour  hundreds  of  Christian  Indians  were 
on  their  way  in  companies,  some  by  train,  more  by 
wagon,  moving  toward  the  appointed  meeting  place 
confidently  expecting  to  greet  their  beloved  Bishop  face 
to  face.  Their  gallant  faith  and  loyal  love  transformed 
grief  and  disappointment  at  his  absence  into  a  spur 
to  make  the  Convocation  all  their  Bishop  would  have 
it.  Cold  rains  drizzled  every  day  —  it  only  made 
determination  grow.  God's  Good  Spirit  was  manifested 
over  all  to  guide  and  bless.  Supported  by  experienced 
missionaries  and  the  good  order  and  earnestness  of 
the  people,  Bishop  Johnson  met  the  emergency  splen- 
didly. 

But  Bishop  Hare's  work  was  not  yet  done,  though 
he  was  once  more  near  the  gates  of  death.  His  marvel- 
ous power  of  recuperation  asserted  itself.  On  October 
first  he  wrote  from  the  hospital.  Bar  Harbor: 


"To  my  fellow  workers  in  the  Niobrara  Deanery. 
My  dear  Friends: 

"Happy  in  the  expectation  of  starting  for  Sioux  Falls  on  October 
the  third,  I  dictate  this  letter  which  will  reach  you  through  my 
secretary. 

"My  inability  to  attend  Convocation  was  a  bitter,  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  me,  a  heavier  one  than  I  could  bear,  almost  —  so 
vividly  had  I  been  picturing  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  each  one,  taking  your  hands  and  conferring  together,  both  pri- 
vately and  in  public,  on  the  work  which  is  so  near  to  all  our  hearts. 
I  had  just  got  out  of  the  hospital  after  a  very  successful  surgical 
operation  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  South  Dakota,  when  a 
microbe  of  erysipelas  struck  me,  and  sent  me  back  to  the  hospital 
where  I  have  lain  upon  my  back  for  four  weeks.  The  attack  was 
so  unexpected  a  thing  and  inexplicable  in  this  pure  and  invigorating 
air  and  amidst  the  healthiest  conditions,  that  I  could  only  feel 
'It  is  the  Lord.    Let  Him  do  what  seemeth  to  Him  good.' 

"With  every  prayer  for  you  all,  and  hoping  that  you  will  be  able 
to  bear  the  inconvenience  which  my  illness  must  have  caused  you, 
I  am 

"Yours  affectionately, 

"W.  H.  HARE." 

The  Bishop  remained  in  South  Dakota  till  winter 
set  in.  The  second  week  in  January  he  presided  at 
the  first  council  of  the  Sixth  Missionary  Department  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  from  there  going  on  to  Atlantic 
City.  The  doctors  allowed  him  to  be  West  for  four 
weeks  at  Eastertide,  1907,  but  he  had  to  return  and 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  once  more  when 
the  four  weeks  were  passed. 

With  his  own  pen  he  wrote  to  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  him  that  what  the  doctors  proposed  had  his  full 
approval.  Three  weeks  later,  from  his  room  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  he  sent  this  message: 

"The  surgeon  found  the  condition  of  my  face  on  my  return  to 
New  York,  April  13,  such  as  to  require  a  radical  surgical  operation, 
and  on  April  17,  in  this  hospital,  he  removed  successfully  the  right 


eye-ball  and  contiguous  flesh.  He  promises  me  a  speedy  recovery, 
a  clean  and  healthy  scar,  freedom  from  pain,  and  a  better  time  than 
I  have  had  for  years;   and  no  probable  recurrence  of  the  malady." 

How  little  he  indulged  in  self-pity  an  earlier  letter 
shows : 

"I  have  been  in  the  solarium  for  an  hour  or  two  for  several  days 
now,  and  I  got  down  to  the  chapel  service  this  morning  at  eleven. 
The  doctor  is  pleased  with  the  way  my  wound  behaves,  which 
however,  is  not  to  my  credit.  I  shall  have  to  be  'single-eyed'  here- 
after which  is  not  to  my  credit,  either.", 

His  bodily  infirmity  brought  this  recompense:  that 
his  people  realized  before  he  was  gone  what  an  incal- 
culable blessing  his  unostentatious,  unselfish  life  had 
been  to  both  Church  and  State,  and  took  occasion  to 
express  their  appreciation  with  a  tender  warmth  which 
would  have  been  impossible  had  he  not  become  such 
a  brave  and  cheerful  sufferer.  In  an  illuminated  book 
of  two  hundred  pages,  containing  the  signatures  of 
more  than  a  thousand  of  the  communicants  of  the 
Church  in  South  Dakota,  these  words  were  addressed 
to  Bishop  Hare: 

"As  May  17th  was  the  70th  anniversary  of  your  birth,  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  to 
you  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
abundant  labors  with  which  your  life  has  been  filled  and  the  use 
God  has  made  of  them  in  guiding  into  the  ways  of  truth  and  peace 
those  of  His  children  whose  privilege  it  has  been  for  more  than  thirty 
five  years  to  have  you  for  their  chief  pastor. 

"As  the  years  have  gone  by,  your  steadfast  devotion  to  duty,  your 
thoughtful  consideration  for  others,  your  heroic  endurance  of  the 
many  hardships  you  have  had  to  face,  your  faithful  and  self-sacri- 
ficing endeavors  to  make  full  proof  of  your  ministry  and  to  be  to 
your  people  a  true  and  worthy  shepherd,  have,  we  assure  you, 
established  you  firmly  in  their  affections  and  inspired  reverence 


and  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  'Not  counting  your  life 
dear  unto  yourself,'  but  always  'spending  yourself  and  being  spent' 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  of  your  office, 
your  noble  example  has  taught  those  outside  the  Church  in  South 
Dakota  to  name  her  name  with  reverence  and  the  children  within 
the  fold  to  love  and  bless  her.  Loyal  to  'the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints'  both  in  life  and  doctrine,  we  must  thank  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done  and  been  to  us,  and  praise  and  thank  our  heav- 
enly Father  for  having  guided  His  Church  in  choosing  you  for  this 
work  and  having  spared  you  to  devote  more  than  half  of  yotir  life 
to  it. 

"Praying  that  God  may  spare  you  for  many  years  to  come  to 
guide  as  wisely  and  lovingly  the  labors  of  the  Church  in  South  Dakota 
as  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and  pledging  ourselves  to  follow 
loyally  your  leadership  and  keep  you  always  in  our  hearts  and 
prayers,  we  are, 

"Faithfully,  gratefully  and  affectionately  your  children  in  God.' 

With  the  book  was  a  purse  which  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Babcock,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Advice,  an  aged  priest  of  the  District  who  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  'The  twenty  happiest  years  of  his  life"  — 
those  he  had  spent  in  South  Dakota.  The  purse  was, 
he,  said,  "The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward 
and  spiritual  love  which  the  letter  had  expressed." 
It  was  to  be  used  absolutely  at  the  Bishop's  discretion. 
"We  do  not  say  that  it  shall  not  be  used  to  build 
churches  and  rectories,  or  for  the  schools,  but  for  the 
Bishop's  personal  comfort  —  bacause  it  wouldn't  be 
any  use\    The  Bishop  isn't  that  kind  of  a  man," 

At  the  same  time  the  alumnae  of  All  Saints'  School 
presented  a  little  book  of  their  own,  the  separate  pages 
coming  from  "old  girls"  scattered  in  twelve  states, 
bound  together  with  this  letter: 

"Our  own  dear  Bishop:  —  In  this,  your  twenty-third  year  of  work 
in  your  and  our  dear  All  Saints'  School,  may  we,  your  alumnae,  tell 
you  very  simply  what  your  life  has  meant  to  us: 


"A  living  example  of  gentleness,  goodness  and  courage,  a  constant 
inspiration  to  attaining  your  ideals  of  womanhood;  a  steadying, 
strengthening  influence  in  our  everyday  life,  and,  perhaps,  dearer 
to  us  than  all  this,  a  father  —  wise,  tender  and  forgiving. 

"We  bring  you  to-day  our  deepest  devotion,  love  and  gratitude." 

This  little  book  the  Bishop  afterwards  kept  at  his 
right  hand  on  his  study  desk.  Often  in  the  evening, 
when  the  day's  work  was  done,  one  might  find  him 
turning  over  its  pages,  reading  the  special  messages.  On 
one  page  he  read:  "Every  year  deepens  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  having  known  you  and  of  having 
graduated  from  your  school."  On  another:  "How 
happy  I  am  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  who  held  me  on 
your  knee  as  a  child,  fostered  my  early  education,  and 
are  now  to  me  as  my  father."  One  of  three  sister  gradu- 
ates wrote:  "It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  put 
into  words  our  love  and  gratitude  for  all  the  good  we 
girls  received  from  you  *  *  *  for  those  friendly 
and  informal  Sunday  evening  talks  and  chapel  talks, 
and  most  of  all  from  the  daily  and  close  contact  with 
a  man  so  noble,  so  gentle  and  kind  to  us  all  —  a  man 
who  lives  so  close  to  God." 

So  the  love  and  care  that  he  poured  out  to  make  the 
school  the  home  of  beauty,  peace,  sweet  purity  and  high 
ideals  came  back  to  him  when  the  shadows  were  length- 
ening and  it  was  almost  time  for  him  to  say  "Good 
night"  to  all  his  dear  ones  still  in  the  flesh. 


IX. 
A  SHEPHERD  WITH  HIS  FLOCK. 

Though  the  doctor's  hopes  were  not  fully  realized, 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  surgical  operation  made  it 
possible  for  the  Bishop  to  take  up  again  the  work  of 
making  visitations.  In  July  he  visited  the  Black  Hills 
and  in  August  he  was  present  at  the  Indian  Convocation 
at  Rosebud,  where,  among  other  acts,  he  confirmed  a 
class  of  58  Indians.  In  November  he  went  to  the 
northernmost  of  the  Indian  missions  —  Standing  Rock. 
In  December  he  visited  the  Lower  Brule  Missions  and 
crossed  once  more  to  the  Black  Hills.  After  Christmas, 
as  he  had  long  been  wont  to  do,  he  went  to  the  East 
in  the  interests  of  his  work.  March  winds  had  not 
half  done  their  work,  however,  before  he  was  at  home 
again.  A  few  weeks  in  August  were  spent  at  the  sea- 
board. Then,  with  his  sister,  Miss  E.  C.  Hare,  he 
returned  for  his  last  gathering  with  his  Indian  flock. 

We  met  him  in  Chicago.  It  seems  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  he  should  be  the  one  to  be  cared  for; 
but  no,  he  insisted  on  looking  out  for  the  comfort  of 
the  party.  In  Omaha  he  took  us  sight-seeing;  for  to 
us  it  was  an  unfamiliar  town.  At  Rushville,  where  we 
arrived  in  the  evening,  he  saw  that  all  had  supper  and 
as  comfortable  quarters  as  the  little  hotel  afforded 
before  he  went  himself  to  rest.  Again  in  the  morning, 
before  he  would  set  out  on  the  thirty-five  mile  drive 
to  the  Convocation  grounds,  he  made  sure  that  all 
the  visitors,  now  quite  a  party,  had  seats  in  the  wagons 
which  were  bound  thither.  On  the  drive,  so  familiar 
to  him,  he  remembered  that  all  was  new  to  us,  and  re- 
peatedly stopped  the  driver  that  we  might  enjoy  a 


view  or  gather  some  of  the  strange  fruits  and  flowers 
by  the  wayside.  After  driving  several  hours,  we 
reached  the  top  of  a  hill  and  there,  spread  on  a  wide 
plateau,  lay  the  great  circle  of  tents,  a  village  of  three- 
thousand  souls,  with  the  little  chapel  and  mission 
dwelling  set  like  a  gem  in  the  midst.  Hundreds  of 
horses,  grazing  both  within  and  without  the  circle 
of  tents,  were  resting  from  the  long  journey  to  the 
camp.  As  we  drove  into  the  circle,  men  and  women 
and  children  came  forward  reverently  to  greet  the  white- 
haired  shepherd  who  had  led  them  so  many  years  in 
the  wilderness.  Fathers  with  half-grown  children  at 
their  sides  gave  a  hearty  "How!"  Mothers  with  babes 
in  their  arms  stood  in  shy  expectancy,  hoping  the 
Bishop's  hand  would  rest  in  blessing  on  the  little  dark 
heads  so  dear  to  them.  Standing  near  the  chapel  was 
a  splendid  old-time  lodge,  all  painted  with  blue  and 
red  and  yellow  prancing  ponies,  which  some  thought- 
ful person  had  brought  for  the  Bishop's  use;  but  there 
were  many  visitors,  tent  room  was  scarce,  so  the  Bishop 
gave  up  his  gorgeous  tent  to  the  visiting  clergy  from 
the  white  field  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  the 
guest  of  a  family  who  lived  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance. There,  though  it  separated  him  from  the 
social  life  of  the  camp,  the  Bishop  v/as  far  more  com- 
fortable than  would  have  been  possible  elsewhere. 

As  the  sun  began  to  sink  towards  the  west,  criers 
galloped  about  the  circle  bidding  the  people  to  sunset 
prayers.  They  gathered  under  the  blue  dome  of  the 
sky,  men  on  one  side,  women  and  children  on  the  other, 
in  the  midst  a  group  of  men  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
work  —  the  Bishop,  Rev.  Messes.  Burt,  Robinson, 
Ashley,  Walker,  Deloria,  Ross,  Clark,  Holmes,  with 
younger  clergy,  catechists  and  helpers.     The  service 
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was  simple  —  just  a  hymn,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  a  few  collects,  another  hymn,  and  the 
Bishop's  benediction;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Indian 
language,  the  heartiness  of  the  people's  responses  and 
their  deep  reverence,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  alone 
in  the  wilderness  like  God's  people  of  old,  made  it 
both  a  touching  and  inspiring  service.  Soon  the  peo- 
ple scattered  to  their  tents  and  the  Bishop  drove 
away  for  the  night.  Later  in  the  evening  the  sound 
of  prayers  and  hymns  went  up  again  from  the  booths 
where  the  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Christian  Unity,  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  were 
holding  evening  sessions. 

The  first  great  service  of  a  convocation  comes  on  the 
second  day.  The  people  camp  in  fixed  order,  according 
to  the  mission  from  which  they  come.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  horses  are  driven  off  to  the  creek  for 
water  and  the  women  prepare  breakfast  over  little 
fires  in  front  of  the  tents.  They  are  expert  in  doing  a 
maximum  amount  of  cooking  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  wood  —  for  wood  is  precious  on  the  almost  treeless 
plains.  When  the  work  is  done,  a  crier  goes  the  rounds, 
"Make  haste!  Make  haste!  The  Convocation  of  the 
Niobrara  Deanery  is  about  to  beginl"  The  people 
from  each  of  the  ten  departments  form  in  columns 
with  their  banner  flying  at  the  head.  Dean  Ashley 
directs  their  movements  by  signals.  When  all  are 
ready,  the  columns  turn,  march  to  the  great  booth  and 
file  in  silence  to  their  assigned  places.  The  organ  and 
the  accompanying  instruments  begin  the  processional 
hymn,  and  from  the  chapel  the  long  procession  of 
helpers,  catechists,  deacons,  priests  and  the  Bishop 
move  to  the  entrance  where  the  lines  separate  and 
the  procession  reverses,  the  Bishop  leading  the  way 


to  the  improvised  chancel.  Confession  and  Creed  and 
chants  and  hymns  rise  "like  the  sound  of  many  waters." 
The  Communion  service  is  wonderful.  The  Dakotas 
are  quite  familiar  with  a  simple  choral  setting  and  love 
the  service.  There,  on  the  great  expanse  of  prairie, 
where  a  generation  before  the  wild  Indians  had  kept 
the  whole  United  States  in  suspense,  were  gathered 
about  the  Lord's  Table  battle-scarred  warriors,  women 
bent  with  age,  people  in  the  prime  of  life,  young  men 
fresh  from  schools,  still  yoimger  boys  and  girls  —  a 
part  of  that  "great  multitude  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber, of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people  and 
tongues"  who  shall  some  day  "stand  before  the  Lamb 
clothed  in  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands." 
One  could  think  of  nothing  else  as  their  voices  rose  in 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

In  the  afternoon  the  women  began  to  bring  their 
oflferings  and  lay  them  before  the  Bishop,  designating 
a  large  portion  for  various  purposes,  but  giving  a 
goodly  share  "at  the  Bishop's  discretion."  Over  three 
thousand  dollars  they  laid  there. 

One  afternoon  the  Bishop  had  a  happy  English 
service  with  the  young  people  and  children,  an  Indian 
girl  playing  the  organ.  The  Indian  mothers  who  could 
not  understand  English  gathered  about  the  booth, 
somewhat  wistfully,  but  full  of  pride  in  the  superior 
knov/ledge  of  their  children. 

The  discussions  at  Convocation  are  meant  to  incite 
to  more  earnest  effort  to  "live  soberly,  righteously 
and  godly  in  this  present  world,"  and  are  often  of  a 
most  practical  nature  and  quite  to  the  point.  The 
Bishop  arranged  that  all  the  people  should  hear  the 
Agency  physician  give  a  lecture  on  the  cause,  preven- 
tion and  care  of  tuberculosis.     It  was  good  to  hear 


the  doctor  say  that,  while  at  the  time  he  went  to  the 
reservation  the  death  rate  was  higher  than  the  birth 
rate,  it  was  now  reversed  and  the  births  were  exceeding 
the  deaths  by  a  good  percentage. 

There  were  services,  confirmations,  an  ordination 
of  a  young  Indian  to  the  diaconate,  conference  and 
private  interviews  which  the  Bishop  conducted.  One 
of  the  clergy  remarked,  "The  old  Bishop  can  tire  us 
all  out  still."  So  the  happy  days  of  the  Convocation 
of  1908  slipped  into  the  past.  Bishop  and  people  both 
realizing  that  it  was  probably  their  last  together,  but 
not  allowing  that  thought  to  overshadow  their  joy 
in  their  common  service  of  Him  Who  is  the  Lord  of  life. 

Back  from  the  Convocation  to  "the  haven  where  he 
would  be"  the  Bishop  went  —  to  the  school  which 
his  presence  had  made  a  home,  to  welcome  back  his 
"family,"  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  All  Saints'  School. 
As  he  looked  about  him  one  evening  at  dinner,  he 
recalled  the  remark  of  a  colored  woman  in  the  days 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Committee  — 
"I  perceive  that  you  are  to  be  very  populous,"  and  saw 
in  the  family  gathered  in  the  dining  room  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  prophecy. 

In  October,  after  a  visit  to  the  Black  Hills,  Bishop 
Hare  went  to  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  to  preside  at  the 
Council  of  the  Sixth  Missionary  Department.  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Mann  and  their  daughter  did  everything 
that  thoughtful  consideration  could  do  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  give  him  opportunity  to  rest.  At 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  Bishop  Hare  rose  to  make 
the  last  of  a  number  of  missionary  addresses,  the  whole 
congregation  spontaneously  rose  and  stood  till  he 
reached  the  pulpit.  In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  the  surgeon's  knife,  he  had  kept  his  striking  pres- 


ence.  His  body  never  stooped.  His  snow-white  hair 
seemed  a  halo  about  his  splendid  head.  The  radiant 
smile  was,  if  possible,  more  winning  as  years  and  pain 
increased.  There  was  about  him  that  night  a  beauty 
not  all  of  earth.  The  heart  from  which  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  call  out  only  more  compassionate  love, 
the  spirit  which  sang  with  Job,  "Though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  Him,"  seemed  to  shine  through  his 
flesh.  Never  did  he  speak  more  convincingly  nor  with 
greater  inspiration.  He  lifted  us  to  a  plane  far  above ; 
the  friction  and  pettiness  and  suspicion  and  jealousy 
which  so  often  seem  to  hem  in  even  good  Christians. 
The  Church  in  the  Sixth  Department  is  richer  and 
stronger  today  for  the  high  aspiration  and  noble 
resolves  begotten  that  night.  On  the  train  the  next 
day  the  Bishop  asked  his  secretary  whether  the  con- 
gregation rose  when  he  came  forward  to  speak.  "I 
know  that  some  of  those  in  the  chancel  did,  but  I 
could  not  see  the  congregation."  When  he  heard  the 
answer  he  exclaimed,  "My!  My!  My!  A  man  ought 
to  be  willing  to  suffer  a  great  deal  for  that." 

The  next  six  weeks  were  spent  in  South  Dakota  and 
then  the  Bishop  returned  to  Atlantic  City  that  he  might 
visit  a  physician  twice  weekly;  but  he  kept  in  con- 
stant touch  with  his  field  and  the  general  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  leaving  to  his  assistant  the  work  of  mak- 
ing visitations.  However,  he  himself  confirmed  136 
persons  during  the  year. 

In  the  spring,  as  Lent  approached,  he  began  to  hope 
that  he  could  return  for  another  Easter  in  his  western 
home  and  he  did  not  hope  in  vain.  On  Wednesday  of 
HolyWeek  he  came,  tired,  but  happy.  After  resting 
for  half  an  hour,  he  met  the  assembled  family,  saying, 
"I  am  unspeakably  thankful  to  be  with  you  all  once 


more."  The  joy  of  the  family  was  equal  to  his  own. 
With  unselfish  care  he  husbanded  every  atom  of 
strength  and  every  moment  of  time  that  they  might 
be  spent  most  profitably  for  others.  On  Holy  Thursday 
evening  in  his  cathedral  he  preached  and  confirmed 
and  addressed  a  large  class,  among  them,  and  the 
last  on  whom  he  laid  hands,  being  the  son  of  an  All 
Saints'  graduate  who  had  brought  her  only  boy  from 
a  neighboring  state  to  receive  the  apostolic  blessing 
of  the  Bishop  who  had  confirmed  her  and  her  parents 
before  her.  Besides  conducting  a  short  service  in  the 
Chapel  of  All  Saints'  School  at  noon  of  Good  Friday, 
Bishop  Hare,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  con- 
ducted an  evening  service  "In  honor  of  the  Great 
Sufferer"  in  the  cathedral,  to  which  he  invited  Chris- 
tians of  every  name.  The  Church  was  full.  The  Bishop 
himself  made  the  last  of  the  addresses  which  brought 
the  events  and  significance  of  the  day  very  near.  The 
realization  that  he  must  soon  be  called  to  meet  the 
Lord  Whom  he  served  and  of  Whom  he  spoke  so  lov- 
ingly, made  his  words  particularly  impressive.  When 
it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  should  come  for  him 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  he  declined,  saying,  "I  can- 
not bear  to  ride  on  Good  Friday." 

On  Easter  Eve  he  baptized  two  persons.  Easter 
morning,  waked  by  the  carols  some  of  the  school  girls 
sang  to  wake  the  household,  he  rose  for  a  choral  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  chapel  and  broke 
again  for  us  the  Bread  of  Life.  At  11  o'clock  at  the 
cathedral  he  preached  with  wonderful  vigor  a  sermon  on 
the  Psalm  of  Degrees  and  assisted  in  a  second  celebra- 
tion. 

That  Easter  evening  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
blessed  memories  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  be 


of  the  All  Saints'  household.  It  was  the  last  of  many 
happy  Sunday  evenings  which  the  Bishop  spent  in 
the  school.  From  his  father's  heart  he  spoke  of  the 
best  things  of  life.  He  asked,  as  often  during  his  later 
years,  for  the  hymn  "Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah." 
He  reminded  us  that  we  often  learn  in  youth  things 
that  are  to  be  used  in  mature  years.  "We  ought  not 
to  think  of  this  world  as  *a  barren  land.'  Sometimes, 
when  people  are  old,  or  sick,  they  are  tempted  to  feel 
so;  but  God  meant  us  to  think  that  this  is  a  beautiful, 
good  land  to  live  in."  He  then  told  stories  of  the  early 
days  of  the  mission,  after  which,  resting  on  a  couch 
in  his  study,  he  enjoyed  the  girlish  voices  raised  in 
familiar  hymns. 

Monday  evening  he  presided  at  the  annual  parish 
meeting  of  Calvary  Church,  and  there  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  vicar.  Rev.  George  Biller,  Jr., 
whose  work  in  the  parish  and  influence  in  All  Saints' 
School  had  rejoiced  his  heart,  to  be  Dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

So  the  allotted  time  was  filled  with  words  and  deeds 
of  loving  service  and  too  soon  only  the  strengthening 
memory  of  them  was  all  that  remained  with  us. 

Not  many  weeks  after  his  return  to  Atlantic  City 
the  pain  in  his  face  became  so  exhausting  that  it  was 
only  by  putting  intervals  of  rest  under  the  influence 
of  quieting  drugs  between  hours  of  work  at  his  desk 
that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  anything.  His  con- 
scious hours  were  filled  with  thoughts  and  plans  and 
correspondence  concerning  South  Dakota.  He  lived 
with  his  people  in  his  heart.  Every  day  he  read,  or 
had  read  to  him,  the  weather  reports  which  revealed 
whether  conditions  were  favorable  to  the  crops  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  state  depends;    or,  what 


was  of  the  same  interest  to  him,  whether  the  children 
in  his  three  schools  could  enjoy  their  usual  out-of-door 
sports.  At  the  commencement  season  he  wrote  to  the 
principal  of  All  Saints'  School:  "The  weather  bureau 
reports  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  all  over  the  country, 
except  the  extreme  south,  and  I  have  many  fears  that 
the  prettiest  sight  I  know  this  side  of  heaven  —  the 
teachers  and  girls  in  their  exercises  and  games  upon  the 
lawn  —  was  interfered  with." 


X. 

THE  FINISHED  COURSE. 

In  the  spring,  1909,  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Sioux  Falls  was  changed  to  the  "Commission"  form. 
The  last  act  of  the  old  city  Council  was  to  send  the 
following  letter  to  Bishop  Hare: 

"To  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Hobart  Hare, 
"Bishop  of  South  Dakota. . 
"As  the  last  official  act  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  'the 
Commission  plan  of  municipal  government  taking  effect  tomorrow' 
we  wish  to  extend  to  you  our  deepest  sympathy  in  your  great  afflic- 
tion and  to  indicate  the  universal  love,  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  you  are  regarded,  not  only  by  your  personal  friends 
and  neighbors,  but  also  by  every  citizen  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  South 
Dakota,  and  to  express  to  you  our  sincerest  congratulations  upon 
your  approaching  71st  birthday  'May  17',  and  the  earnest  hope 
that  your  health  may  be  restored  and  that  you  may  long  be  spared 
to  continue  the  work  in  this  state  to  which  you  have  given  your 
life.  The  work  which  you  have  done  will  live  long  after  you  have 
passed  away.  The  civilization  of  our  western  Indians  is  due  more 
largely  to  you  than  to  any  other  man.  Your  life  and  labors  have 
made  the  world  better.  You  are  one  of  the  great  missionaries  of 
America,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  citizen  of  Sioux  Falls 
and  South  Dakota  that  you  decided  to  cast  your  life  among  us. 
You  have  built  schools  and  churches  throughout  the  state,  and  no 
history  of  this  commonwealth  will  be  complete  without  giving  an 
important  place  to  the  great  work  in  which  you  have  been  engaged 
and  the  magnificient  results  you  have  accomplished." 
'Signed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.' 

Bishop  Hare  was  deeply  touched  by  this  testimo- 
nial. He  wrote  of  it:  "They  overwhelm  me.  I  sup- 
posed I  had  forfeited  the  good  will  of  many  by  my 
course  in  the  divorce  traffic  *  *  *  I  am  thankful 
above  measure." 


In  July,  1909,  the  Bishop  sent  his  last  message  to 
the  Niobrara  Convocation: 

"To  the  Dear  People  Gathered  in  Convocation, 

"My  dear  friends:  —  For  thirty-six  years  God  has  put  it  in  my 
heart  to  travel  about  among  you  and  visit  you  in  your  homes  and 
churches  and  to  speak  to  you  publicly  and  from  house  to  house  the 
words  which  would  help  you  to  see  the  true  way  out  of  your  difficul- 
ties and  to  follow  that  path  with  a  brave,  steadfast  and  cheerful 
heart. 

"Until  recently  God  has  given  me  strength  of  body  to  do  this 
and  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  your  coimtry  that  I  have  not  travelled 
over.  I  think  of  this  with  thankfulness  and  joy.  Now,  however, 
I  am  a  great  sxifferer.  Perhaps  the  efforts  of  the  doctors  will  bring 
me,  after  a  while,  relief  and  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  South  Dakota 
again.  Perhaps  I  am  to  end  my  days  far  distant  from  my  old  home 
in  South  Dakota.  Whether  my  path  shall  lead  me  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  throw  away  whatever  good  words 
God  has  enabled  me  to  speak  or  write  to  you.  No.  The  older 
people,  yes,  even  the  older  boys  and  girls,  will  bear  them  in  mind 
and  will  talk  them  over:  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  their  little 
ones  grow  up,  will  love  to  tell  them  the  words  their  old  Bishop 
used  to  teach  them  and  how  those  words  helped  them  out  of  their 
old  ways  which  they  came  to  see  could  do  them  no  good.  The 
Assistant  Bishop  has  the  same  mind  as  mine  and  he  will  always 
be  a  help  and  comfort  to  you." 

These  words  were  followed  by  "a  few  words  of 
counsel,"  in  which  the  Bishop  warned  them  to  "flee 
from  idleness  and  the  old  ways,  just  as  Lot  fled  from 
Sodom."  He  reminded  them  that  in  the  early  days, 
before  they  understood  the  value  of  church  buildings, 
or  even  those  who  ministered  in  them,  other  people  had 
built  for  the  Dakotas  churches  and  chapels  and  had 
paid  the  salaries  of  their  catechists  and  ministers; 
that,  when  they  were  a  little  further  on,  he  had  "made 
it  a  rule  never  to  put  up  a  church  until  the  people  had 
thought  about  the  matter  a  good  while  and  had  raised 


$100,  $200,  or  $300  towards  paying  for  a  church 
building;"  that  early  the  "Natives  Clergy  Fund" 
for  the  support  of  the  Indian  deacons  was  begun.  He 
told  them  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when,  if  they 
wished  better  buildings  to  take  the  place  of  those  they 
already  had,  they  should  pay  for  them  themselves. 

During  August  the  Bishop  wrote  his  annual  report 
to  the  Board  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  auditing 
his  account  books  —  for  he  was  very  careful  in  money 
matters.  He  was  interested  in  the  preparations  going 
on  in  Sioux  Falls  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Council 
of  the  Sixth  Department,  oversight  of  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Assistant  Bishop.  That  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  might  benefit  as  largely  as  possible  by 
the  inspiration  of  its  sessions,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Convocation  and  of  women  workers  for  the  day 
following  the  close  of  the  Council.  He  hoped  that  he 
might  himself  be  able  to  return  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  All  Saints'  School  and  remain  until  after  the  Council 
and  Convocation;  but  on  August  28,  1909,  he  wrote 
to  the  principal  of  the  school:  "It  would  be  folly  to 
conceal  from  myself  or  from  you,  dear,  brave,  strong 
yet  tender  heart,  the  fact  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
return  to  South  Dakota  in  time  for  the  re-opening  of 
All  Saints'  School."  The  day  after  school  re-assembled 
he  wrote: 

"The  telegram  of  greeting  came  duly.  All  love  and  thanks  for  it. 
Yovir  letter  of  Thursday  supplied  the  information  for  which  I  was 
hxmgry,  viz.,  that  we  shall  have  a  full  school.  A  loving  greeting 
to  each  member  of  the  family.  I  am  with  you  often,  in  the  dining- 
room,  in  the  chapel  —  which  I  pray  may  always  be  a  quiet,  happy 
place  for  busy  teachers  and  girls  —  and  then  as  you  pass  out  of 
the  chapel  to  your  various  rooms  of  work.  Are  there  any  homesick 
girls  Tell  them  I  know  one  very  homesick  man  —  myself  —  but 
I  do  not  boo-hoo  about  it.    That  is  poor  medicine." 


Such  messages  as  this  illustrate  how,  while  his 
body  kept  him  far  from  them,  his  thoughts  moved 
amid  familiar  scenes  in  the  little  log  and  frame  chapels 
and  churches  that  dot  the  plains  or  nestle  in  the  villages 
of  South  Dakota,  in  the  homes  of  missionaries,  lay- 
readers,  catechists,  helpers,  and  other  lay  people 
where  he  had  often  been  a  winsome  guest.  "I  count 
myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  as  in  a  mind  remember- 
ing my  dear  friends,"  was  one  of  his  favorite  quota- 
tions. In  the  days  of  enforced  quiet,  much  of  this  happi- 
ness was  his. 

One  evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  in  the  home  he 
had  made  with  his  sisters,  he  unexpectedly  withdrew 
from  the  family  circle  and  went  up  to  his  room.  His 
son  followed  him,  asking,  "What  is  it,  father?"  "Some 
business  that  I  must  attend  to,"  was  the  answer.  "I 
want  to  write  a  check."  The  sight  of  his  widowed  eye 
was  nearly  gone.  He  could  not  see  what  he  was  writ- 
ing. The  pen  turned  in  his  hand.  But  he  managed  to 
write,  "To  redeem  my  pledge"  and  his  initials  on  a  note 
sheet  and  to  sign  the  check  which  his  son  drew  for  him. 
He  was  redeeming  a  verbal  promise  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Woman's  Conference 
which  he  had  made  two  months  before  and  of  which  he 
had  been  reminded  only  by  the  promptings  of  his 
own  solicitous  heart. 

The  women  of  the  District  responded  eagerly  to  their 
Bishop's  invitation  to  be  in  Sioux  Falls  during  the 
Council.  Forty  from  the  Indian  field  alone  came  and 
were  quartered  in  the  Dexter  Memorial  House,  at  All 
Saints'  School.  They  contributed  the  most  striking  and 
helpful  element  in  the  Women's  Conference. 

While  members  of  the  Council  and  the  Conference 
were  gathered  in  his  See  city,  the  President  of  the 


Council,  the  senior  Bishop  in  the  Sixth  Department, 
had  filled  full  his  cup  of  suffering  and  lay  unconscious, 
so  far  as  human  sense  could  know,  waiting  for  his 
Master  to  simimon  him.  Was  it  beacuse  he  was 
unconscious  at  Atlantic  City  that  his  presence 
seemed  almost  tangible  in  Sioux  Falls  during  those 
days?  Many  spoke  of  it.  True,  there  were  the  cathe- 
dral and  school  which  he  had  builded;  true,  there  were 
almost  a  hundred  of  the  race  which  God  had  used  him 
to  win  for  Christ  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  Chris- 
tian deliberations.  These  spoke  of  his  life  work,  but 
there  was  something  more  and  different.  When  the 
news  came  that  their  Bishop  lay  dying,  something 
of  the  calm  faith  which  so  characterized  him  showed 
itself  in  his  people.  They  went  on,  as  he  would  have 
had  them,  with  the  task  in  hand.  The  Indian  women 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  visit  his  rooms  in  the  school, 
and  there  in  a  room  where  stood  his  narrow  wooden  bed, 
on  whose  walls  were  photographs  of  his  parents,  wife, 
son,  granddaughter  and  many  friends,  in  the  place 
where  he  was  wont  to  pray  for  them,  there  they  raised 
their  voices  in  hymns  of  praise  to  God  for  the  good 
example  of  His  servant;  in  chants  and  prayers  learned 
in  Christian  schools,  they  quieted  their  aching  hearts. 
They  could  not  sleep  that  night.  In  their  dormitory 
they  kept  vigil,  repeating  psalms  and  prayers  and  hymns 
until  far  into  the  night.  No  white  woman  can  realize 
what  the  life  of  that  one  man  had  meant  for  Indian 
womanhood;  for  no  white  woman,  in  this  generation, 
has  been  just  where  the  Indian  women  were  when 
Bishop  Hare  was  sent  to  South  Dakota.  Their  Bishop 
had  made  them  sure  that  God  had  a  place  for  them  in 
His  Church,  that  their  loving  labor  and  its  fruits  were 
acceptable  to  their  heavenly  Father.     His  never-fail- 


ing,  gentle  courtesy,  his  sympathetic  interest  in  all 
that  concerned  their  happiness  and  well-being,  his 
transparent  purity,  his  sublime  faith,  were  to  them  a 
mirror  in  which  they  saw  reflected  the  Lord  Himself. 
That  day  they  had  brought  their  gifts  of  money  "to 
help  the  Bishop,". they  said  with  trembling  lips.  And 
now  he  lay  dying  far  from  them. 

The  pain  seemed  to  disappear  and  he  lay  like  a  tired 
child  asleep,  until  Saturday,  October  23,  1909,  when  he 
was  taken  Home. 

With  the  gifts  of  the  Indian  women  we  bought 
material  for  a  purple  pall  which  covered  the  casket 
that  contained  his  weary  body  from  the  time  it  reached 
Sioux  Falls  until  it  was  gently  lowered  to  its  resting 
place  near  Calvary  Cathedral  —  for  he  had  asked 
that  his  body  might  rest  in  the  soil  of  South  Dakota. 

The  whole  city  went  out  to  meet  the  Bishop's  body  — 
mayor,  city  commissioners,  men  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Almost  all  of  the  clergy  of  the  district  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  lay  people,  among  them  many  Indians,  came  to 
join  in  the  last  loving  rites.  At  the  chapel  of  the  cathe- 
dral the  girls  of  All  Saints'  School  waited  and  sang  "For 
All  the  Saints  who  from  their  Labors  Rest,"  as  the 
casket  was  borne  into  the  chapel  and  laid  near  the 
altar.  Then  followed  a  celebration  of  that  Feast  in 
which  those  within  and  those  without  the  veil  meet 
in  worship  of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life. 

Some  of  his  "daughters"  lined  the  grave  with  flowers. 
As  "the  golden  evening  brightened  in  the  west,"  after 
a  service  full  of  triumphant  hope  and  solemn  joy,  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  great  Bishop  of  South  Dakota, 
borne  from  the  cathedral  on  the  shoulders  of  three 
of  the  white  and  three  of  the  Indian  clergy,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  ground.     One  by  one  the  members  of 


the  school  dropped  each  a  flower  upon  the  casket  —  not 
because  we  felt  that  our  Bishop  himself  was  there,  but 
because  in  that  body  he  had  shown  how  beautiful  and 
wonderful  a  human  soul  may  become.  Life  for  him  was 
not  finished,  but  begim.  Not  finished  even  on  earth; 
for  till  time  shall  cease  men  and  women  will  be  happier 
and  holier  because  through  the  space  of  seventy-one 
years  William  Hobart  Hare  moved  in  it  a  true  and 
faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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